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POLITICAL  FIGHTS  AND  LOCAL  SQUABBLES 
IX  SALEM,  1800  - 1806 

By  James  Duncan  Phieeips 

The  unexampled  success  of  Salem  Commerce  before 
1800  had  been  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Federalist  party.  They  reduced  the  chaos 
of  the  Confederation  to  the  orderly  Government  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  The  treaties  with  Russia,  and  diplomatic  ef¬ 
forts  in  Spain,  France  and  Great  Britain  p-eatly  benefited 
our  trade.  Even  the  Jay  treaty  which  was  the  best  which 
could  be  }2;ot  from  England  and  opposition  to  which  Jeffer¬ 
son  made  one  of  the  pretexts  for  his  disloyalty  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  would  have  been  a  benefit  to  Salem  with  her  exten¬ 
sive  India  trade. 

While  Washington  believed  in  non-interference  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  he  firmly  believed  in  a  strong  front  which  should  pre¬ 
vent  our  being  treated  with  contempt.  The  vigorous  atti¬ 
tude  of  President  Adams  toward  France  which  culminated 
in  the  Xaval  War,  served  notice  on  both  her  and  England 
that  we  were  not  to  be  trodden  on  with  impunity,  and  for 
a  while  both  treated  our  merchant  vessels  decently.  We 
built  up  a  very  capable  nays’^  which  gained  the  respect  of 
fighting  men  all  over  the  world.  It  might  be  small  but 
ship  for  ship  there  were  none  better.  The  Barbary  cor¬ 
sairs  acquired  a  mighty  wholesome  regard  for  it  and  all 
the  way  from  Malta  to  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  pirates  and 
privateers  realized  that  where  the  American  flag  flew  over 
a  frigate,  its  convoy  better  be  left  respectfully  alone. 

Like  most  successful  parties  in  this  country,  the  Fed¬ 
eralists  owed  their  downfall  not  to  the  opposition  but  to 
their  own  mistakes.  The  choleric  temper  of  Adams  did 
not  allow  him  to  get  on  with  the  very  aggressive  trusted  ad- 
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visors  of  Washington  and  both  sides  were  forced  into  tak¬ 
ing  attitudes  which  were  wrong.  He  dismissed  Pickering 
and  quarrelled  with  Hamilton.  Jefferson  and  his  pernicious 
press  easily  found  holes  in  the  armor  of  the  Federalists  and 
very  skillfully  made  the  most  of  them.  All  the  talk  about 
Jefferson’s  election  being  a  great  popular  uprising  is  entire¬ 
ly  untrue.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  outside  of  Hew  York 
State,  Adams  had  six  more  electoral  votes  in  1800  than 
he  had  in  1796  and  the  swing  of  the  twelve  electoral  votes 
of  Hew  York  was  due  to  the  manipulations  of  Aaron 
Burr,'  and  even  that  was  so  close  that  had  214  voters  in 
Hew  York  city  voted  the  other  way  Adams  would  have 
been  elected.^  The  unholy  alliance  of  Tammany  Hall 
and  Southern  Democracy  had  begun.  The  result  was  that 
Jefferson  and  Burr  both  got  the  same  number  of  electoral 
votes  under  the  old  system  and  this  threw  the  choice  into 
the  House  of  Representatives  where  the  Federalists  had  a 
majority.  After  thirty-six  ballots,  Jefferson  was  finally 
designated  president  and  Burr,  vice  president,  by  votes  of 
the  Federalists,  perhaps  under  the  infiuence  of  Hamilton 
to  whom  Burr  was  the  more  obnoxious.^ 

Jefferson  was  now  elected  but  he  and  the  shrewd  politi¬ 
cians  about  him  were  too  clever  to  let  anything  like  this 
happen  again.  The  entire  thirty-six  electoral  votes  of 
Hew  England  had  been  cast  for  Adams,  and  they  should 
have  been,  for  the  Federalist  policy  had  made  Hew  Eng¬ 
land  rich  and  prosperous  as  indeed  it  had  the  rest  of  the 
country  but  still  there  were  a  lot  of  disgruntled  people. 
There  were  those  whom  Adams  had  offended,  those  who 
always  want  to  ride  on  the  winning  band-wagon,  the  mal¬ 
contents  always  present  in  any  society  and  always  jealous 
of  those  in  power  however  useful  and  successful,  those  who 
could  be  beguiled  by  any  new  and  glittering  program  and 
those  who  could  be  lured  by  special  temptation.  A  machine 
must  be  built  up  which  would  rally  these  elements  and 
Jefferson  was  not  long  in  getting  about  it. 

Dr.  Bentley,  who  might  be  classed  as  one  of  those  seek¬ 
ing  something  new,  or  even  as  a  malcontent,  in  Hovember, 

1  Channing :  History  of  the  United  States,  IV,  235, 

2  C.  A.  Beard :  Economic  Origin  of  Jeffersonian  Democ¬ 
racy,  383. 

3  Channing:  History  of  the  United  States,  IV,  243. 
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1796,  mentions  that  someone  next  him  at  the  Fire  Club 
supper  said  “I  hope  Jefferson  will  obtain  the  election  and 
be  president.  I  say  nothing  however”^  but  later  he  notes 
“The  Salem  Opposition  Party  is  now  begun  and  in  its  first 
efforts  amounts  to  47.”®  Then  came  a  more  serious  pro¬ 
position.  One  Carlton  circulated  a  subscription  list  for  a 
new  newspaper  in  Salem  which  was  denounced  as  “another 
Jacobinical  projection”  but  on  May  12,  1800  appeared 
the  first  number  of  the  Impartial  Register.^  “It  professes 
impartiality  —  its  appearance  is  respectable”  comments 
the  Gazette’.  Kow  the  stage  was  set  for  a  real  political 
division.  Heretofore  the  elections  were  based  on  the  se¬ 
lection  of  the  best  men  but  now  a  new  element  was  intro¬ 
duced  and  men  were  to  be  judged  on  their  party  affilia¬ 
tions.  The  Republicans,  as  the  Jeffersonians  were  now 
called,  made  great  preparations  for  the  first  trial  of 
strength  at  the  Congressional  election  on  August  25,  1800. 
Hathan  Read,  the  promotor  of  the  Danvers  Iron  Works® 
and  a  pretty  able  man,  was  the  Federalist  Candidate,  and 
Jacob  Crowninshield,  the  Republican  one. 

The  Crowninshields  had  never  gotten  over  Secretary 
Stoddard’s  refusal  to  accept  their  ships  for  theFrenchWar. 
In  August,  1798,  they  had  offered  two  fine  vessels  to  the 
government  which  were  declined  by  Secretary  Stoddard, 
then  Adams’s  Secretary  of  the  !Navy.  The  vessels  were  ex¬ 
cellent  ships,  namely,  the  famous  Belisarius  recently  built 
by  Enos  Briggs,  and  the  first  America,  a  fine  fast  frigate- 
built  ship  formerly  owned  by  the  French  navy,  and  would 
have  made  excellent  additions  to  our  fleet,  but  Secretary 
Stoddard  explained  that  by  the  Acts  of  Congress,  the 
President  could  only  accept  vessels  now  building  or  to  be 
built.®  The  Crowninshields  were  very  much  displeased  at 
this,  and  as  they  had  only  bought  the  America  a  few 
months  befoYe  and  she  was  too  big  for  their  trade,  there  is 
a  presumption  she  was  bought  to  sell  to  the  government. 
George  Crowninshield  &  Sons  refused  to  contribute  to  the 

4  Bentley’s  Diary :  ii,  207. 

5  Bentley :  ii,  299,  April  1,  1799. 

6  Bentley :  ii,  328,  332,  335. 

7  May  13,  1800. 

8  Bentley:  ii,  193,  208. 

9  Naval  Documents,  Quasi  War:  i,  339,  369. 
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building  of  the  Frigate  Essex  and  seem  to  have  been 
prejudiced  against  Adams’s  administration  from  this  time. 
This  grudge  threw  the  Crowninshields  against  Adams. 
Jacob  Crowninshield  had  a  winsome  personality  and  was 
liked  in  Salem.  The  Impartial  Register  ridiculed  Read 
and  extolled  Crowninshield  and  the  Republicans  even 
tried  to  intensify  animosity  by  printing  ballots  with  the 
English  Coat  of  Arms  above  Read’s  name  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Eagle  over  Crowninshield’s.  The  Republicans  had 
early  learned  political  tricks  but  they  were  of  no  avail.  A 
great  crowd  turned  out  and  Crowninshield  was  defeated.^® 

A  side-light  on  the  Crowninshield  defection  w’as  the  old 
quarrel  between  George  Crowninshield  and  Elias  Hasket 
Derby  about  the  extension  of  Crowninshield’s  Wharf 
which  was  then  above  Derby  Wharf.  Old  George  had 
extended  his  wharf  out  into  the  channel  which  resulted  in 
the  silting  up  of  the  water  along  Derby  Wharf.  After  a 
fearful  legal  battle,  Crowninshield  was  ordered  to  remove 
the  last  twelve  feet  of  his  wharfs  ^  and  was  very  sore.  All 
the  most  respectable  citizens  were  with  Mr.  Derby  and, 
like  the  Derbys,  were  strong  Federalists.  Crowninshield 
not  to  be  outdone,  went  down  to  the  foot  of  English  Street 
and  built  the  long  wharf  which  he  called  India  Wharf, 
now  known  as  Phillips’s  Wharf,  which  he  opened  in  Janu¬ 
ary-,  1802.^“ 

Another  legal  row  that  tended  to  create  friction  among 
the  Federalists  was  the  movement  to  build  a  bridge  to  con¬ 
tinue  Lafayette  Street  into  the  city.  E.  Hersey  Derby 
had  recently  laid  out  a  beautiful  place  that  stood  until 
about  1900  on  the  west  side  of  Lafayette  Street  and  had 
been  influential  in  widening  the  street  and  planting  the 
beautiful  elms  burned  in  the  fire  of  1914.  He  wanted 
direct  access  to  the  main  street  for  there  was  no  way  to 
cross  the  harbor,  which  then  extended  in  a  broad  unbroken 
sweep  from  the  mill  dam,  now  Mill  Street,  to  the  open 
ocean  without  obstruction.^®  This  was  all  part  of  the  old 
harbor  row  begun  in  1790  which  had  created  the  Crownin- 

10  Bentley :  ii,  346. 

11  Bentley :  ii,  205  ;  iii,  153. 

12  Bentley :  ii,  408. 

13  See  Maps  Perley:  History  of  Salem,  iii,  342,  343. 


CAPT.  GEORGE  CROWNINSHIELD,  Jr. 

Crayon  outline  sketch  in  possession  of  the  Peabody  Museum.  Salem 
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shield  diflSculty,^^  but  in  1805  it  burst  out  with  renewed 
vigor  in  view  of  the  bridge  proposition.  William  Ome, 
who  had  a  fine  wharf  about  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel, 
and  Joseph  Ward,  who  had  one  on  Front  Street,  naturally 
fought  the  idea  as  it  virtually  destroyed  the  use  of  their 
wharves  for  cargo  ships.  The  town  meeting  first  voted 
against  the  bridge,  then  for  it.  Ome  engaged  counsel  and 
fought  it  in  the  courts  and  lost.^*^  The  Crowninshields 
lined  up  with  Ome  not  from  any  love  of  his  Federalist 
ideas  but  because  they  hated  the  Derby  faction  more. 
These  were  some  of  the  minor  bases  for  a  division  of  forces 
in  Salem. 

There  was  another  aspect  of  political  friction  for  which 
Jefferson  should  be  entitled  to  full  credit  as  the  originator 
and  that  was  the  “Spoils  System”.  Its  introduction  was  the 
more  bitter  because  Essex  County  was  still  firmly  Fed¬ 
eralist  and  the  appointment  of  Republican  office  seekers 
was  inflicting  a  sort  of  alien  minority  rule  on  the  people, 
but  Jefferson  went  firmly  on  Avith  it.  ^Marblehead  was  the 
one  town  which  was  already  Republican,  so  Collector  Tyng 
was  promptly  displaced  at  the  Custom  House  for  the 
brother  of  Elbridge  Gerry.  Major  Hiller  at  Salem  who 
had  been  at  the  Custom  House  before  the  Constitution  as  a 
state-officer,  was  appointed  collector  by  Washington,  had 
been  continued  in  office  ever  since  and  was  a  most  efficient 
man.  Suddenly  on  August  5,  1802,  without  previous  no¬ 
tice,  the  Boston  Chronicle  announced  that  Col.  W.  R.  Lee 
of  Marblehead  had  been  appointed  his  successor.  “There 
are  few  doubts  respecting  the  president’s  courage”  remarks 
Bentley'®  though  why  it  took  courage  to  do  this  pernicious 
thing  he  does  not  explain.  William  W.  Oliver.  Avhom  Col. 
Lee  eventually  appointed  Deputy  Collector,  and  who  had 
been  brought  up  by  Major  Hiller,  bitterly  remarks  at  the 
same  time  “The  Boston  Commercial  Gazette  announced 
that  Tom  Jefferson,  the  Hegro  President,  had  made  a  num¬ 
ber  of  removals  and  appointed  to  succeed  among  others 
William  R.  Lee  of  Marblehead  to  be  collector  for  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Salem  and  Beverly  —  quite  a  compliment  to  the 


14  Bentley:  i,  151. 

15  Bentley:  iii,  163,  166. 

16  Bentley:  ii,  442. 
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Salem  Mercantile  Interest  that  they  must  have  a  Collector 
from  another  town”,  and  then  of  the  President  he  says  “I 
pity  him  for  his  weakness.  It  makes  me  smile  when  I 
think  what  a  miserable  pack  of  subordinates  he  has”.^'^ 
Whatever  one  mi^ht  think  of  J efferson  he  was,  politically, 
mighty  clever.  Idealists  are  all  right  in  their  place  but 
the  Repubicans  had  got  to  have  a  well-trained  body  of 
spoilsmen  in  order  to  succeed.  Burr  no  doubt  taught  Jef¬ 
ferson  this  from  his  Tammany  Hall  experience. 

In  the  autumn  of  1802  Jacob  Crowninshield,  the  more 
or  less  perpetual  candidate  of  the  Republicans,  ran  again 
for  Congress  but  Nathan  Read  retired  and  Colonel  Timo¬ 
thy  Pickering  who  had  returned  to  live  in  Danvers  was 
drafted  by  the  Federalists,  “compared  with  whom  in  point 
of  talents,  information  and  experience,  he  (Crownin- 
shield)  is  no  more  than  the  twinkling  of  a  fire-bug  to  the 
blaze  of  the  meridian  sun”.^*  The  Register  attacked  Pick¬ 
ering  with  charges  that  were  vicious  and  untrue.  An  at¬ 
tempt  was  even  made  to  connect  Pickering  with  the  old 
Crowninshield  grievance  over  the  refusal  to  buy  the 
America}^  The  Republicans  held  many  political  meet¬ 
ings-®  and  when  the  election  came  Pickering  was  defeated 
by  77  votes.  Curiously  enough  John  Quincy  Adams  was 
defeated  at  the  same  election. 

The  two  newspapers  were  pretty  unrestrained  during 
the  campaign  but  the  Gazette  knew  where  to  stop  while  the 
Register  charged  Pickering  with  stealing  public  funds  and 
almost  every  other  crime.  Pickering  had  his  faults  of 
temperament  but  no  more  honest  man  ever  lived.^^  Dr. 
Bentley  undoubtedly  wrote  many  articles  for  the  Register 
and  was  charged  with  being  its  editor.^^  His  wrath  knew 
no  bounds  when  Pickering  was  urged  by  his  friends  to  sue 
the  Register  for  libel  of  which  it  was  certainly  guilty.^® 
William  Carlton,  the  printer,  was  summoned  before  the 

17  Journal  of  W.  W.  Oliver,  August  5,  1802,  E.  I.  Hist.  Coll., 
LXXXI,  138. 

18  Salem  Gazette:  October  12,  1802. 

19  Salem  Gazette,  October  26,  1802. 

20  Bentley :  ii,  456. 

21  Pickering:  Life  of  Timothy  Pickering,  IV,  49. 

22  Bentley:  ii,  453. 

23  Bentley:  ii,  457. 


funruMi  mandates  of  the  Briiifh  Coat 


Robert  Lidaoi  the  Briu(h  Atnbaflador,  rliftri- 
buted  five  hundred  tbouTand  dolUrs  amon^ft  the 

partizans  of  the  Engllfh  nation  in  America. - 

Generous  Tars^  and  honed  Landfmen,  do  you 
think  it  likely  that  Jacob  Crowninfhield  partook 
of  thele  fccret  Largeifes  ?  But  can  you  entire¬ 
ly  banifli  from  your  bieaft,  titc  idea  that  our  ex- 
Secretary  might  receive  fiom  his  dear  friend  and 
intimate  companion  feme  little  token,  fome  fmall  I 
gratuity,  fur  all  his  zealous  efforts  againd  Liber¬ 
ty  and  her  fonsj  for  all  his  attachment  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  England,  for  all  hit  endeavours  in  all 
hit  tranfa^ions  to  prodrate  Neutral  Right  at  the 
mere/  of  every  commander  under  the  HritifH, 
from  his  houoi  Admiral  Harvey,  to  the  mild 
Matfon,  and  from  him  down  to  the  pirates  of  N. 
Providence,  for  all  thefe  good  and  Loyal  tcrvicei. 
Is  it  at  all  unlikely  that  bquire  Timothy  did  not 
receiva  fbma  fmall  trilling  remembrance  of  the 
favor  of  his  mod  facred  Majedy  of  Britain— —not 
to  mention  the  affair  of  Senator  Blount,  Maitland, 
and  the  Black  Emperor  ? 


Jf  4  man  leaves  no  fair  tmpreflions  upon  the 
k:^j.  -e^hofe  who  vifit  him  fo  "" 


ARTICLE  IN  THE  SALEM  REGISTER  SUPPLEMENT,  OCTOBER  28,  1802 
WHICH  WAS  THE  BASIS  FOR  THE  LIBEL  SUIT 


From  the  original  Register  files  in  the  Essex  Institute 
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Supreme  Court  to  answer  the  charge  and  bound  over  for 
the  April  session.  About  the  same  time,  old  George 
Crowninshield,  who  in  a  fit  of  temper  had  cut  down  the 
widow  Ward’s  fence  at  the  foot  of  Hardy  Street,  was  or¬ 
dered  to  pay  charges,  and  on  a  complaint  of  inciting  to 
riot  the  jury  stood  nine  to  three  for  conviction,  so  Captain 
Crowninshield  was  bound  over  to  the  Ipswich  Court.  This 
Bentley  calls  persecuting  the  family”^  but  another  writer 
says  those  three  jury  men  “would  have  said  it  was  not  the 
sun  that  illumined  the  earth”,  presumably,  if  to  the  Crown¬ 
inshield  interest.^®  The  case  became  a  political  issue,  long 
strung  out.^® 

When  the  Carlton  libel  suit  came  up  in  April,  1803,  it 
was  tried  in  Ipswich  by  Judges  Sewall  and  Thacher  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Among  the  libels  charged  was  one  which 
insinuated  that  Col.  Pickering  had  received  hush  money 
from  the  English  minister.  Judge  Sewall  said  that  the 
object  was  to  find  out  who  invented  this  story.  Carlton 
pleaded  guilty  to  being  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Register,  but  it  did  not  come  out  who  wrote  the  articles. 
He  was  sentenced  to  sixty  days  in  jail  and  to  pay  a  fine  of 
$100  and  put  under  bonds  for  his  good  behavior  for  a  year. 
He  served  his  sentence,  though  there  was  considerable  fuss 
about  allowing  him  extraordinary  liberty  while  in  jail.”’ 

Mr.  Samuel  Putnam,  who  had  married  a  niece  of 
Colonel  Pickering,  represented  him  during  the  proceed¬ 
ings.  Mr.  Putnam  was  a  very  able  lawyer,  and  later  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts.  He 
summoned  Dr.  Bentley  as  a  witness  for  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  which  so  infuriated  the  doctor  that  he  denounced 
him  as  a  “pettifogger”,  an  “‘impertinent  little  fellow”, 
and  a  “mighty  blusterer”,  and  wrote  to  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States,  who,  however,  advised  him  to  at¬ 
tend,  but  apparently  he  did  not  go.  He  seems  to  have  sent 
the  Court  a  doctor’s  certificate  of  inability  to  attend.  Much 
was  his  wrath  when  in  July  he  got  a  summons  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court.^*  The  certificate  by  Dr.  Kittredge  of 

24  Bentley:  ii,  457. 

25  Diary  of  Benjamin  Pickman,  175. 

26  Bentley :  iii,  123,  153,  199,  221,  225. 

27  Bentley:  iii,  20,  21. 

28  Bentley:  iii,  33. 
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Andover  was  challenged  and  Bentley’s  defense  was  pret¬ 
ty  thin.  The  object  of  the  prosecution  was  to  find  out  who 
wrote  the  libel,  but  it  did  not  come  out. 

On  July  4,  1803,  the  Republicans  held  meetings  in  Sa¬ 
lem,  Ipswich  and  Newbury  port  and  perfected  their  organi¬ 
zation.^®  Timothy  Pickering  immediately  after  his  defeat 
for  Congress  had  been  elected  United  States  Senator  by  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
Jonathan  Mason  and  was  re-elected  for  another  term,  so 
served  for  the  next  eight  years  in  the  Senate. 

In  the  spring  of  1804  the  political  pot  boiled  over  again. 
Dr.  Holyoke  came  out  in  the  Gazette  to  favor  the  Fed¬ 
eralists.®®  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  who  was  also  a  strong 
Federalist,  receives  this  encomium  from  Dr.  Bentley  which 
is  a  good  example  of  his  prejudice:  “The  little  Mr.  Bow- 
ditch,  puffed  up  by  the  fiattery  of  his  mathematical  studies 
and  destitute  of  every  degree  of  literature,  or  manners  has 
attempted  to  sacrifice  me  to  party  by  deserting  my  meeting 
house”.®^  Actually  he  had  moved  up  town,  so  naturally 
attended  Dr.  Prince’s  church.®® 

This  was  the  grand  period  of  the  Republicans.  They 
elected  the  Governor  and  the  State  Senators  in  April  and 
Representatives  in  May.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Wil¬ 
liam  Gray  and  Nathaniel  Bowditch  were  two  of  the  Fed¬ 
eralists  defeated  In  the  autumn  Jacob  Crowninshield 
and  Nathan  Read  who  had  been  out  for  two  years  were 
nominated  for  Congress.  Crowninshield  was  re-elected 
and  Jefferson  had  the  full  electoral  vote  of  Massachusetts. 
Dr.  Bentley  soon  began  to  receive  the  rewards  for  his  activ¬ 
ity  though  he  did  not  recognize  them  as  rewards.  “A  very 
rich  present  of  books  and  pamphlets  from  Congress”  came 
at  the  request  of  Jacob  Crowninshield  and  he  was  flattered 
and  delighted  to  receive  a  resolution  of  Congress  appoint¬ 
ing  him  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representatives®®  even 
though  he  did  not  accept. 

The  case  of  George  Crowninshield  for  cutting  down 

29  Bentley  :  iii,  32. 

30  Bentley:  iii,  79. 

31  Bentley :  iii,  81. 

32  H.  Bowditch:  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  American  Neptune, 
May,  1945. 

33  Bentley :  iii,  87,  122. 
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the  widow  Ward’s  fence  took  a  new  turn  in  the  November, 
1804,  session  of  the  Court  in  Salem.  In  the  earliest  days 
there  had  been  a  right  of  way  along  the  water,  but  now  the 
fences  had  run  to  the  water’s  edge  for  a  long  time.  When 
Crowninshield  built  his  new  wharf,  he  evidently  had  not 
sold  his  rights  at  the  foot  of  Herbert  Street  between  Derby 
Street  and  the  water,  and  when  the  widow  Ward  erected  a 
fence,  he  took  a  bunch  of  his  men  as  has  been  said,  and 
tore  it  down.  William  Gray,  Mrs.  Ward’s  brother-in- 
law,  and  still  a  Federalist,  now  took  up  the  cudgels,  and 
he  had  to  pay  damages.  That,  however,  did  not  satisfy 
the  complainants,  who  also  charged  him  before  the  Grand 
Jury  with  inciting  a  riot.  Jury  after  jury  disagreed, 
and  finally  the  question  of  his  wharf  was  dragged  in  again. 
It  was  still  supposed  to  be  too  long.  The  third  trial  in 
the  fence  case  came  on  in  November,  1805,  but  the  jury 
would  not  agree  that  it  was  a  riot,  though  the  judges  said 
it  was  and  directed  the  jury  to  that  effect.  In  April,  1806, 
a  bill  for  a  riot  in  Marblehead  was  brought  to  divert  atten¬ 
tion  from  ]\rr.  Crowninshield,  and  finally  his  case  was  nol 
prossed  but  he  had  to  pay  all  the  costs.®'*  Dr.  Bentley  is 
probably  right  that  this  case  was  pushed  partly  to  discredit 
George’s  son,  Jacob,  then  in  Congress,  but  the  constant  dis¬ 
agreements  of  the  jury  look  as  if  there  was  a  little  politics 
on  the  other  side  also. 

Another  legal  case  came  up  that  spring  which  attracted 
much  attention  and  had  a  distinct  political  tinge  was  that 
of  Henry  Gardiner  against  the  Salem  selectmen,  who  were 
now  Republicans.  Gardiner  had  left  Salem  in  1775,  be¬ 
came  a  British  subject,  and  his  estate  was  confiscated.  He 
returned,  however,  before  the  war  ended  and  served  on 
some  of  the  privateers,  but  was  never  naturalized.  He  was 
a  Federalist,  and  the  selectmen  undertook  to  bar  him  from 
voting  because  he  was  an  alien.  Judge  Sullivan,  Nathan 
Dane  and  Joseph  Story  represented  the  selectmen,  while 
Gardiner’s  case  was  upheld  by  Theophilus  Parsons  and 
Samuel  Putnam.  It  was  a  magnificent  array  of  talent, 
but  the  Judges  could  not  see  the  way  to  pronounce  a  man 
who  had  reassumed  his  duty  as  a  citizen  and  served  the 

34  Bentley :  iii,  123,  153,  199,  221,  225. 
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country  in  the  Revolution,  an  alien,  and  so  decided  against 
the  Selectmen.®® 

The  elections  of  1805  though  no  less  bitter  were  now 
well  organized  on  a  party  basis  and  the  Republicans  still 
held  control.  Colonel  Benjamin  Pickman  was  defeated  by 
Jacob  Crowninshield  and  it  was  rumored  that  the  Pick- 
mans  and  Derbys  intended  to  leave  town.  Fortunately 
they  did  not  and  the  trend  of  opinion  was  beginning  to 
turn.  The  spoils  system  was  beginning  to  create  opposi¬ 
tion.  Displaced  honest  office  holders  are  even  more  sore 
than  the  new  appointees  are  jubilant.  In  the  long  run 
the  spoils  system  benefits  nobody.  The  Impartial  Register 
which  had  borne  such  a  part  in  the  Jeffersonians’  success 
lost  its  editor  by  death.  This  was  serious  and  at  a  “Turtle 
Feast”®®  of  the  Crowninshield  family,  the  chief  subject 
was  who  was  to  edit  it,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  matter.  Macanulty,  the  assistant  to  Mr. 
Carlton,  seems,  however,  to  have  been  left  to  carry  on 
alone  though  a  year  later  Dr.  Bentley  complained  he  was 
doing  all  the  work  and  got  none  of  the  profit.®^  A  letter 
from  people  in  Washington,  endorsed  by  Jacob  Crownin¬ 
shield,  inviting  him  to  be  the  head  of  a  college,  did  not 
tempt  him  away  from  Salem  however.®® 

With  the  opening  of  the  year  1806  the  pressure  on  our 
commerce  of  the  regulations,  constantly  changed,  of 
France  and  England  and  the  impressment  of  seamen  by 
the  British,  among  which  they  undoubtedly  took  many 
American  boys,  had  become  intolerable.  In  the  face  of 
this  the  Jeffersonians  had  refused  to  build  any  line-of- 
battle  ships,  had  actually  reduced  the  fine  list  of  frigates 
and  built  hundreds  of  worthless  gun-boats®®  to  be  anchored 
around  in  the  harbors  in  case  they  were  attacked.  The 
protests  of  our  government  in  view  of  this  naval  policy, 
were  treated  abroad  with  the  contempt  that  might  have 
been  expected.  Jacob  Crowninshield  a  year  before  had 
promised  that  “spirited  measures”  were  to  be  taken  and 
“it  was  time  endeavors  should  be  made  to  put  a  stop  to 

35  Bentley:  iii,  84,  124,  198,  199. 

36  These  Turtle  Feasts  seem  to  have  been  outdoor  picnics 
given  when  someone  got  a  green  turtle  in  from  the  West  Indies 
at  which  turtle  soup  was  the  principal  dish. 

37  Bentley :  iii,  178,  185,  244. 

38  Bentley:  iii,  209. 

39  Salem  Gazette,  February  17,  1807. 
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such  evils”.  “We  don’t  believe  they  ever  will  be  while 
such  men  are  at  the  helm”,  tartly  remarked  the  Salem 
Gazette  and  it  was  right.^® 

The  merchants  of  the  larger  towns  were  beginning  to 
exchange  views  and  Congress  was  feeling  the  pressure.'*^ 
Salem  had  a  town  meeting  on  the  subject  of  a  memorial 
to  Congress  and  a  new  man  appeared  on  the  stage.  Joseph 
Story,  who  was  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of  his 
time,  drafted  a  very  able  memorial  to  the  President.'*^ 
Story  was  born  in  Marblehead  and  after  graduating  from 
Harvard,  started  his  legal  training  in  the  office  of  Samuel 
Sewall,  later  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts.  After  a 
year  he  removed  to  Salem  and  studied  under  Mr.  Samuel 
Putnam  who  also  sat  later  on  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court.^®  Bred  in  a  Jeffersonian  atmosphere  in  Marble¬ 
head,  Story  first  affiliated  himself  with  that  party  in  Sa¬ 
lem  but  he  very  early  showed  his  independence.  When 
the  Federalists  were  being  turned  out  of  office  by  Jefferson, 
Story  was  offered  the  job  of  Naval  Officer  at  Salem^^  but 
he  declined  to  accept  it.  He  served  several  terms  in  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Kepresentatives  always  rated  as  a 
Republican  and  became  speaker  of  the  house.  Dr.  Bent¬ 
ley  suspected  his  Republicanism  and  criticised  his  con¬ 
duct.^® 

The  election  of  1806  passed  off  with  little  excitement 
and  Jacob  Crowninshield  was  re-elected  to  Congress  with¬ 
out  opposition.  In  view  of  what  happened  later  it  is 
amusing  to  note  the  name  of  William  Gray  among  the 
Federalist  State  Senators  elected.^®  From  this  time  on 
the  two  party  system  was  thoroughly  embodied  in  our 
political  structure,  but  so  far  as  Salem  was  concerned  the 
Jeffersonian  party  had  established  itself  as  the  result  of  lo¬ 
cal  jealousies  and  petty  squabbles  far  more  than  from  any 
broad  views  of  public  policy.  The  broad  interests  of  the 
town  were  undoubtedly  along  the  lines  pursued  for  many 
years  by  the  Federalist  party. 

40  January  21,  1806. 

41  Bentley :  iii,  209. 

42  W.  W.  Story :  Life  and  Letters  of  Joseph  Story,  i,  136. 

43  Story:  i,  70,  84. 

44  Story:  i,  101. 

45  Bentley :  iii,  273. 

46  Salem  Gazette,  April  9,  1807. 
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By  Wilbue  E.  Rowell 


In  the  recent  life  of  Paul  Revere  it  is  related  that  a 
few  months  before  the  famous  ride  to  Lexington,  he  rode 
from  Boston  to  Portsmouth,  Kew  Hampshire,  to  carry  a 
message  that  the  British  were  coming  to  Portsmouth  to 
reinforce  the  royal  fort ;  and  this  news  enabled  the  patriots 
to  seize  the  fort  and  all  its  supplies  before  the  British  ex¬ 
pedition  arrived.  It  was  a  ride  of  about  sixty  miles. 

The  thought  occurred  to  me,  —  How  did  he  get  across 
the  Merrimack  River  ?  Was  there  any  bridge  ?  My  own 
memory  doesn’t  go  quite  so  far  back  as  that,  and  so  I  be¬ 
gan  to  look  about  among  sources  of  information.  The  first 
bridge  over  the  Merrimack  was  built  in  1792 ;  and  so  Paul 
Revere  crossed  by  ferry.  He  had  no  trouble  at  the  Saugus 
River,  the  Ipswich  River  and  the  Parker  River;  there 
were  then  bridges  across  all  these  rivers. 

The  oldest  ferry  across  the  Merrimack  was  at  Carr’s  Is¬ 
land  about  two  miles  ixp  river  from  Market  Square  in 
Kewburyport,  then  Xewbury.  In  1644  George  Carr,  who 
lived  on  Carr’s  Island  and  gave  it  his  name,  was  appointed 
to  keep  a  ferry.  Eleven  years  later  Carr  built  a  floating 
bridge  between  his  island  and  the  Salisbury  shore.  Navi¬ 
gation  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  island.  Although  this 
was  the  first  ferry,  it  was  out  of  the  main  lines  of  travel 
and  after  a  time  was  abandoned.  In  Paul  Revere’s  time 
there  was  a  ferry  from  near  the  foot  of  State  Street  to 
Ring’s  Island  known  as  March’s  Ferry  which  was  doubt¬ 
less  the  one  by  which  he  crossed  on  his  way  to  Portsmouth. 

Having  thus  started  an  interest  in  the  Merrimack  River, 
I  realized  that  I  had  a  considerable  store  of  personal 
knowledge  of  the  River  and  I  have  embodied  it  in  this 
paper. 

I  have  mentioned  the  two  ferries  at  Newbur^’port.  Up 
river  at  the  mouth  of  the  Powow  River  there  is  a  village 
that  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Ferry;  and  that  name  was  de¬ 
rived  from  the  existence  of  a  ferry  there  which  was  Hook’s 
ferry.  There  was  a  ferry  at  Holt’s  Rocks,  where  the 
Rocks  bridge  now  is ;  there  was  a  chain  ferry  at  Haverhill 
(12) 
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near  the  present  town  bridge.  The  chain  lay  across  the 
river  on  the  bottom  and  was  pulled  up  by  the  boat  and 
carried  over  a  wheel,  which  turned  by  a  horse,  or  horses, 
drove  the  ferry-boat  across  the  river.  I  have  crossed  Lake 
Champlain  on  such  a  ferry-boat,  but  the  chain  was  a  wire 
cable,  and  the  horse  was  a  gasoline  motor. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Lawrence,  Gage’s  Ferry  crossed 
at  what  is  now  Pleasant  Valley;  the  road  coming  down 
from  Methuen  now  stops  at  Merrimack  Street;  but  it  can 
be  traced  along  the  north  side  of  the  hill  to  the  river.  What 
is  now  Doyle  Street  near  the  pumping  station  led  down  to 
Bod  well’s  Ferry.  One  may  guess  that  our  present  Ferry 
Street  led  to  a  ferry,  but  I  do  not  know  about  it.  A  ferry 
was  not  an  enterprise  that  called  for  great  equipment  or 
capital  and  probably  there  were  a  great  many  ferries  across 
the  Merrimack  operated  with  various  degrees  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  regularity.  All  of  them,  except  the  lowest,  were 
frozen  up  part  of  the  year. 

Bridges 

The  earliest  bridge  across  the  Merrimack  River  was  at 
Deer  Island,  —  When  I  speak  of  the  Merrimack  River,  I 
am  always  referring  to  that  part  of  the  river  between  what 
is  now  the  Essex  Company’s  dam  and  the  sea.  This  was 
called  the  Essex-Merrimack  Bridge ;  it  was  chartered  and 
built  in  1792.  Of  course  it  consisted  of  two  parts,  one 
from  the  Salisbury  shore  to  the  island,  one  from  the  Island 
to  the  Jfewbury  shore.  It  was  Newbury  where  the  bridge 
was  built,  but  afterward  Newburyport.  The  Salisbury 
side  included  a  wooden  arch,  a  two-leaved  draw,  and  some 
other  wooden  structure  resting  upon  piers  in  the  river;  a 
part  of  this  bridge  continued  in  use  until  1882.  The  first 
bridge  between  the  island  and  Newbury  was  a  great  wood¬ 
en  arch  ICO  feet  long  and  37  feet  above  the  water.  The 
piers  carrying  this  arch  encroached  upon  the  river  and 
were  a  cause  of  annoyance  and  complaint  on  the  part  of 
those  using  the  river  for  navigation.  In  1810  it  was 
superseded  by  a  bridge  carried  on  chains,  and  after  this 
the  bridge  was  popularly  called  the  Chain  Bridge.  Stone 
piers  were  built  at  the  edge  of  the  river,  and  upon  them 
towers  made  of  timber  carried  the  chains  high  in  the  air. 
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The  first  chains  were  not  strong  enough  and  in  1827  the 
bridge  fell  into  the  river  carrying  down  a  loaded  team,  two 
men,  four  oxen  and  one  horse.  The  oxen  were  drowned, 
the  men  and  the  horse  were  saved.  The  bridge  was  at 
once  rebuilt,  and  that  was  the  chain  bridge  that  I  knew. 
As  I  remember  the  bridge,  the  links  of  the  chains  were 
perhaps  12  inches  long  and  3  or  4  inches  wide ;  the  metal 
was  about  one  inch  square;  it  was  sharp  cornered,  not 
round;  each  half  of  the  roadway  was  carried  separately; 
thus  there  were  four  chains ;  I  think  each  chain  was  the 
width  of  three  links,  perhaps  four.  Under  the  weight  of 
any  ordinary  team  the  roadway  would  sag  two  or  three 
inches ;  this  was  very  noticeable  when  there  was  no  weight 
on  the  opposite  half.  This  chain  bridge  some  forty  feet 
above  the  water  was  a  picturesque  structure;  it  bore  the 
weight  not  only  of  heavy  teams,  but  of  horse  cars  which 
later  became  electric  cars  and  then  the  sag  was  almost  ter¬ 
rifying.  It  lasted  nearly  a  century;  but  it  has  now  been 
replaced  by  a  modern  rigid  suspension  bridge  carried  on 
steel  cables. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  can  remember  the  toll  gatherer, 
an  old  man  (all  men  were  old  to  me  then)  named  Pray; 
if  I  am  right  about  this,  I  must  have  been  a  small  boy ;  be¬ 
cause  the  bridges  were  all  made  free  highways  in  the  late 
sixties. 

The  second  bridge  to  be  built  across  the  river  was  the 
Andover  Bridge  chartered  and  built  in  1793.  This  con¬ 
nected  the  Ix>ndonderry  Turnpike  with  the  read  to  Bos¬ 
ton.  It  was  destroyed  and  rebuilt  in  1806-7. 

The  Haverhill  Bridge  was  chartered  and  built  in  1794. 
It  is  said  that  the  ferry  beside  this  bridge  continued  in 
competition  for  some  years. 

The  Rocks  Bridge  between  the  east  part  of  Haverhill 
and  West  Newbury  was  built  in  1795.  This  was  about 
half-way  between  the  Essex-Merrimack  Bridge  at  Deer 
Island  and  the  Haverhill  Bridge,  say  about  eight  miles 
from  each.  That  seems  to  be  the  only  reason  for  building 
this  bridge ;  there  was  a  village  of  twenty  to  thirty  houses 
on  the  Haverhill  side  and  no  village  at  all  on  the  West 
Newbury  side.  It  was  ruined  by  ice  in  1818  and  re¬ 
mained  out  of  use  for  ten  years ;  but  then  it  was  rebuilt  and 
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has  been  in  use  ever  since.  When  I  was  a  boy  the  bridge 
was  a  long  covered  bridge,  wooden  of  course,  with  a  two¬ 
leaved  draw  at  the  channel.  Qnce  I  was  taking  a  girl 
cousin  from  the  city  to  ride,  and  we  came  down  a  hill  from 
which  this  bridge  could  be  seen  a  mile  or  more  away;  at 
that  distance  the  gap  in  the  bridge  was  the  most  noticeable 
thing  you  saw,  and  you  practically  didn’t  see  the  leaves  of 
the  draw  at  all.  The  girl  said  it  must  be  hard  to  iump 
across  that  space  and  she  didn’t  see  how  people  ever  did  it. 

While  one  is  speaking  of  covered  wooden  bridges  he 
should  not  omit  to  make  mention  of  the  smell  which  per¬ 
vaded  them ;  pungent,  but  not  unpleasant,  peculiar  to  the 
wooden  bridge;  one  would  not  forget  it;  and  if  in  some 
surviving  wooden  bridge  far  in  the  country  one  should 
again  catch  that  smell,  it  would  take  him  right  back  to 
boyhood  days. 

Thus  in  four  successive  years  1792-1795  the  first  four 
bridges  were  built  across  the  Merrimack  River.  They 
seem  to  have  set  a  fashion,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  they 
were  well  placed.  They  were  of  course  all  wooden  struc¬ 
tures,  except  that  after  1810  the  chain  bridge  depended 
upon  the  chains  for  its  support. 

For  thirty-five  years  a  man  in  Market  Square,  New- 
buryport,  who  wished  to  cross  the  river,  had  the  choice  of 
driving  four  miles  up  river  to  the  chain  bridge  and  back 
on  the  other  side,  or  using  the  ferry.  Naturally  there 
grew  a  demand  for  a  bridge  near  the  center  of  Newbury- 
port,  and  in  1827  the  first  bridge  in  this  locality  was  built. 
It  was  a  strange  affair.  There  were  four  piers,  or  small 
towers  built  in  the  stream,  and  the  roadway  was  carried 
by  chains  suspended  from  these  towers.  The  draw  was 
close  to  the  Newburyport  end. 

In  1840  the  Eastern  Railroad  reached  Newburyport 
and  a  way  across  the  river  was  needed  for  the  railroad. 
The  railroad  bought  the  piers  and  constructed  of  wood  a 
double  decked  bridge  on  the  old  piers ;  the  upper  deck  was 
for  the  railroad  trains,  the  lower  for  ordinary  vehicles; 
which  could  not  have  been  a  very  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ment  for  either  party.  In  1865  the  railroad  built  a 
bridge  of  its  own ;  the  ruins  of  the  old  bridge  were  patched 
up  and  continued  in  use;  once  a  part  of  it  was  carried 
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away  by  ice.  In  the  course  of  time  better  brid^jes  were 
built  on  this  site. 

The  Groveland  bridge  was  built  in  1872-3.  I  remember 
that  my  father  attended  the  dedication  and  told  us  about 
it  when  he  came  home.  I  fear  that  this  was  not  as  ^ood 
a  bridge  as  its  builders  thought.  Its  location  is  about  half 
way  between  the  Kocks  Bridge  and  the  Haverhill  Bridge, 
and  there  naturally  should  be  a  bridge  in  this  location. 

All  these  bridges  including  the  Haverhill  Bridge  were 
furnished  with  a  draw.  It  is  well  known  that  the  federal 
government  is  jealous  of  any  obstruction  to  navigation. 
But  the  Boston  &  Maine  railroad  bridge  in  Haverhill  was 
built  without  a  draw,  waiting  the  needs  of  navigation. 
Now  it  happened  that  a  rather  adventurous  trader  in  Hav¬ 
erhill  wished  to  move  a  large  house  across  the  railroad 
track,  (the  crossing  was  then  a  grade  crossing).  The  rail¬ 
road  refused  to  delay  a  train  or  two  to  facilitate  this 
operation,  and  the  owner  of  the  house  cut  it  in  two  and 
moved  it  over  without  any  interference  with  the  trains. 
Shortly  the  keel  of  a  schooner  was  laid  on  land  above  the 
railroad  bridge  and  the  owner  of  the  house  admitted  that 
he  could  build  a  schooner  if  he  wanted  to  as  well  as  a 
house.  He  also  mentioned  that  the  tide  flowed  above  his 
shipyard ;  and  he  did  nothing  to  contradict  the  rumor  that 
he  intended  to  step  the  masts  and  rig  the  schooner  right 
there.  Something  persuaded  him  to  change  his  plan  and 
to  rig  the  schooner  down  river;  and  there  is  still  no  draw 
in  the  railroad  bridge. 

To  complete  the  record,  Haverhill  now  has  a  second 
bridge;  and  in  Lawrence  there  are  two  bridges  below  the 
Andover  Bridge.  Before  long  people  will  forget  that 
there  was  once  a  Boston  &  Lowell  railroad  bridge  just  be¬ 
low  the  Central  Bridge  in  Lawrence;  but  most  of  us  re¬ 
member  to  have  seen  it  taken  down. 

The  Duck  bridge,  lowest  down  river  of  the  three  Law¬ 
rence  highway  bridges,  was  built  probably  in  the  1850s;  I 
don’t  know  exactly  when,  but  I  know  about  the  end  of  that 
first  Duck  Bridge.  It  was  a  wooden  lattice  bridge  with 
the  roadway  on  the  deck;  it  caught  fire,  the  board  cover¬ 
ing  soon  burned  away,  and  then  the  heavy  beams  of  the 
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lattice  work  blazed  in  full  sight.  I  was  one  of  the  excited 
crowd  which  watched  the  fire. 

Navigation 

The  earliest  steamboat  that  I  remember  was  a  tiny  tug¬ 
boat  called  the  Thurlow  Weed,  generally  shortened  to  T. 
Weed.  There  was  not  only  no  condenser  but  no  muffler 
on  the  exhaust  and  the  progress  of  the  T.  Weed  was  an¬ 
nounced  about  a  mile  ahead  by  the  bang,  bang,  bang  of  its 
exhaust  pipe.  It  was  purely  a  tow  boat,  and  the  things 
it  towed  didn’t  mind.  Soon  there  was  a  larger,  better  and 
quieter  tugboat,  the  “Mattie  Sargent”. 

I  think  there  were  earlier  steamboats  on  the  river.  There 
was  a  Captain  Aaron  Bancroft  whose  title  was  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  such  a  steamer ;  but  none  of  these  con¬ 
tinued  until  my  time ;  and  I  am  writing  now  of  what  I  can 
remember. 

Two  and  three  masted  schooners  on  the  river  were  ordi¬ 
nary  sights.  It  would  have  been  an  exceptional  day  in 
summer  when  no  schooner  was  towed  up  or  down  the  river 
past  our  village.  I  have  a  photograph  of  South  Amesbury 
showing  two  schooners  at  the  wharf  and  one  swinging  at 
anchor  in  the  river ;  and  I  don’t  think  the  photographer 
had  to  take  great  pains  to  find  that  amount  of  shipping. 
The  schooners  brought  mostly  coal,  some  lumber ;  and  two 
or  three  times  a  years  a  schooner  brought  to  South  Ames¬ 
bury,  later  Merrimacport,  where  I  lived,  a  cargo  of  horns. 
West  Newbury  had  quite  a  business  in  the  manufacture  of 
combs ;  the  combs  were  made  of  horn ;  there  was  no  wharf 
in  West  Newbury  and  so  the  cargo  of  horns  was  landed  at 
our  wharf  in  South  Amesbury  and  carted  about  four  miles 
to  West  Newbury.  But  the  smell!  That  wasn’t  carted 
off  until  the  last  horn  had  gone  up  the  river  and  over  the 
Rocks  Bridge  to  West  Newbury. 

To  the  best  of  my  memory  there  was  no  other  merchan¬ 
dise  than  coal,  lumber,  and  horns  transported  on  the  river. 
Some  of  the  coal  was  unloaded  in  Newburyport  on  what  we 
called  gundalows  and  thus  towed  to  its  destination  upriver. 
The  gundalows  were  built  of  straight  timber,  square  at 
both  ends,  the  sides  meeting  the  bottom  at  a  right  angle ; 
the  only  departure  from  the  features  of  a  box  was  a  flare 
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at  each  end.  Some  smaller  pfundalows  than  those  used  for 
coal  did  occasionally  brings  salt  hay  from  the  marshes ;  they 
made  their  slow  way  with  the  tide  by  sail  and  oar.  The 
coal  gundalows  were  always  towed. 

Now  coming  to  passenger  traffic  there  was  the  “Queen 
of  the  Merrimack”.  She  was  a  double  decked  barge  capa¬ 
ble  of  carrying  a  thousand  passengers ;  she  had  no  power 
of  her  own,  and  the  absence  of  engine  and  boilers  left  the 
whole  space  on  board  free  for  passengers.  These  passen¬ 
gers  were  not  ffoing  on  a  journey,  or  concerned  with  busi¬ 
ness.  They  were  going  from  Haverhill  or  some  inter¬ 
mediate  place  along  the  river  to  Black  Rocks,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  for  a  picnic.  From  Black  Rocks,  where  there 
weren’t  any  rocks,  only  sand,  most  of  the  picnickers  made 
their  way  to  Salisbury  Beach.  The  members  of  the  party 
may  have  been  the  Portland  Street  Baptist  Sunday  School 
of  Haverhill,  the  Groveland  Post  of  the  Grand  Army  or 
the  Methodist  Sunday  School  of  Merrimacport.  If  they 
were  really  up  to  top  notch  they  had  a  brass  band  seated 
near  the  front  on  the  upper  deck;  and  a  boy  of  my  age 
would  be  glad  to  go  if  only  to  hear  the  band.  But  I  have 
too  long  delayed  to  tell  how  the  “Queen  of  the  itierrimack” 
made  her  royal  progress  down  and  up  the  river;  you 
haven’t  been  supposing  that  she  floated  with  the  tide,  I 
hope.  The  “Mattie  Sargent”  towed  her  at  the  end  of  a  long 
cable;  on  occasion  the  tug  came  alongside  if  that  were 
necessary.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  so  many  peo¬ 
ple  took  that  ride ;  but  it  was  worth  while ;  it  was  pleasant 
and  cool  on  hot  days  and  people  didn’t  have  other  and  bet¬ 
ter  things  to  do  —  and  there  was  the  band. 

Then  something  happened;  the  “City  of  Fredericton” 
made  its  appearance  on  our  Yankee  river.  As  the  name 
indicates  she  was  of  New  Brunswick  origin  and  of  course 
of  British  registry.  She  was  bigger  than  the  “Queen,” 
had  her  own  boilers  and  engines  and  was  propelled  by  a 
huge  stern  wheel.  When  she  ran  up  to  one  of  our  little 
wharves,  she  just  poked  her  nose  in  beside  the  wharf  and 
the  rest  of  the  boat  floated  out  in  the  river.  With  this 
formidable  rival  on  the  river  the  “Queen”  must  have  suf¬ 
fered  dreadful  pangs  of  jealousy.  But  not  for  long;  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  the  “City  of  Fredericton”  lasted  about  ten  days ;  by 
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that  time  the  custom  house  officials  found  out  about  the 
strange  boat  and  her  owners  learned  something  they  should 
have  known  before.  It  was  not  lawful  for  a  ship  of  foreign 
registry  to  ply  between  domestic  ports  in  the  United 
States.  The  owners  tried  in  vain  to  get  their  boat  natural¬ 
ized;  they  tried  to  get  permission  to  use  her  boilers  and 
engines  in  a  boat  they  would  construct  in  Newburyport  but 
without  success.  The  “City  of  Fredericton”  was  beached 
on  Ring’s  Island  and  then  rotted  away. 

But  the  “Queen”  was  undeniably  passe,  and  people  had 
learned  how  to  build  a  cheap  and  serviceable  river  boat 
even  if  she  was  an  ugly  thing  to  look  at.  A  stem-wheel 
boat,  the  “City  of  Haverhill,”  was  built  on  the  river  and 
took  her  place  as  the  means  of  transporting  large  crowds 
up  and  down  the  Merrimack.  There  were  other  steamers 
on  the  river  which  carried  passengers  and  which  were  fit 
to  be  taken  out  to  sea.  Of  course  the  barge  and  the  stern- 
wheel  boats  stayed  in  the  calm  waters  of  the  river.  How 
the  “City  of  Fredericton”  ever  got  from  St.  John  to  Hew- 
buryport  I  don’t  know.  It  is  safe  to  say  she  carried  no 
passengers  on  that  voyage. 

The  “General  Bartlett”  was  a  propeller  boat  that  could 
carry  about  500  passengers.  She  made  excursion  trips  to 
Portsmouth  and  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  and  to  Cape  Ann.  She 
was  a  rather  good  looking  boat ;  she  had  a  considerable 
vibration,  either  because  the  hull  was  not  stiff  enough  for 
the  engines,  or  because  the  engines  were  not  well  mounted ; 
but  she  was  a  popular  boat  and  ran  for  many  years. 

Another  steamboat  was  the  “Startled  Fawn”.  She  had 
been  built  for  some  use  connected  with  the  Centennial  Ex¬ 
hibition  at  Philadelphia.  She  was  a  beauty;  long,  nar¬ 
row,  sharp,  with  a  single  deck  and  low  free  board;  and 
powerfully  engined,  so  that  she  was  very  fast.  She  car¬ 
ried  her  people  on  excursions  out  to  sea,  not  very  many  of 
them,  perhaps  50  or  75.  She  fell  on  evil  days,  not  that 
she  met  with  any  disaster;  none  of  the  steamers  that  I 
knew  on  the  Merrimack  ever  had  a  serious  accident;  but 
the  “Startled  Fawn”  was  brought  up  to  Lawrence  above 
the  dam.  There  she  was  widened  out  above  the  water 
line  and  a  second  deck  put  on  so  that  she  could  carry  200 
or  300  people.  That  she  did  from  just  above  the  dam  to 
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Pine  Island  about  six  miles  up  the  river  where  there  was 
a  picnic  place.  The  name  “Startled  Fawn”  became  a  bit¬ 
ter  sarcasm. 

Other  steamers  might  just  be  mentioned  to  complete  the 
record.  For  a  short  time  Captain  Vatter  had  a  steamer 
smaller  than  the  “General  Bartlett”  which  he  called  the 
“Alice  Maud” ;  the  name  of  his  daughter  whom  I  knew  in 
later  years  as  a  school  teacher  in  Lawrence.  The 
“Charles  L.  Mather”  was  a  side-wheel  tug  boat,  the  only 
side-wheeler  I  ever  saw  on  the  Merrimack.  There  was  an¬ 
other  propeller  boat  named  the  “E.  P.  Shaw”  which  chief¬ 
ly  ran  between  Newburyport  and  Black  Bocks.  I  do  have 
a  recollection  that  once  some  Haverhill  people,  being  out 
of  sorts  with  the  railroad,  undertook  to  operate  a  small 
steamer  to  carry  freight  between  Haverhill  and  Boston. 
The  distance  was  too  long  for  a  comfortable  round  trip  in 
one  day  and  the  enterprise  lasted  only  a  few  weeks.  Fin¬ 
ally  there  was  the  “Wanwinet,”  a  tiny  stern- wheeler  that 
made  the  trip  from  Lawrence  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  I 
actually  rode  on  her  for  that  round  trip  once. 

Hone  of  these  steamers  except  the  temporary  Haverhill 
boat  ever  carried  any  merchandise,  nor  any  passengers  who 
were  on  a  journey  from  one  place  to  another.  They  were 
all  excursionists. 

The  river  furnished  one  means  of  transportation  which 
I  have  not  yet  mentioned.  In  the  winter  it  froze  over 
good  and  strong.  There  were  about  eight  feet  of  tide  at 
South  Amesbury,  —  the  locality  of  my  early  experiences, 
—  but  when  the  ice  was  thick  the  broken  ice  along  the 
shore  was  strong  enough  and  the  pieces  were  close  enough 
together  so  that  a  team  could  be  driven  on  ice.  My  father 
used  at  times  in  the  winter  to  drive  from  our  village  about 
four  miles  on  the  ice  and  driving  off  on  the  south  shore 
keep  on  to  Hewburyport.  There  were  no  hills  to  climb  in 
that  four  miles. 


Fish 

In  my  earliest  days  a  few  shad  were  caught  in  the  river 
each  spring,  not  many.  Smelts  were  caught  through  the 
ice  in  an  eddy  below  the  Old  Savage,  —  a  ledge  that  stuck 
out  into  the  river  about  a  mile  below  our  village,  and  well 
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justified  its  name.  Men  would  come  and  spend  a  good 
part  or  all  of  a  day  in  cutting  an  oblong  hole  through  the 
ice;  then  they  set  up  poles  and  stretched  a  canvas  shelter 
on  the  windward  side,  and  then  set  half  a  dozen  lines  with 
two  hooks  on  a  line  and  caught  smelts.  I  have  never  since 
found  any  smelts  as  good  as  those,  though  I  have  often  op¬ 
timistically  tried  to. 

Now  to  proceed  from  the  little  to  the  big,  there  were 
sturgeons  in  the  river;  they  were  five  or  six  feet  long  — 
ought  I  to  take  off  a  foot,  say  four  or  five  feet  long  ?  One 
of  my  contemporaries  says  “No.”  I  should  add  a  foot. 
They  had  a  way  of  jumping  clear  of  the  water  and  of 
course  falling  back  with  a  big  splash.  About  dusk  was  a 
good  time  to  look  for  them  if  you  were  interested,  which 
we  were  not,  and  you  could  always  see  and  hear  a  few 
sturgeons  jumping.  Nobody  cared  for  them,  they  were 
good  for  nothing,  why  take  pains  to  catch  them  ?  The 
people  of  our  village  would  have  as  soon  thought  of  eating 
their  dogs  and  cats  as  these  sturgeons.  One  day  there 
came  from  abroad,  from  New  York  some  said,  a  group  of 
men  with  boats  and  a  raft  and  nets  and  various  fishing 
equipment  and  forthwith  the  sturgeon  learned  that  he  was 
a  desirable  fish.  I  admit  that  the  flesh  looked  good  enough 
to  eat,  but  neither  I  nor  any  of  my  fellow  townsmen  ever 
ate  any.  The  proposition  that  the  roe  might  appear  in 
fashionable  and  expensive  restaurants  in  New  York  as 
genuine  Kussian  caviar  was  wholly  outside  our  range  of 
vision.  This  sturgeon  fishing  went  on  for  two  or  three 
seasons  and  then  the  river  was  fished  out.  As  I  remember 
it  the  fishermen  came  back  after  an  interval  of  several 
years  and  once  more  caught  all  the  sturgeon  in  the  river. 

Except  for  the  smelts  and  the  sturgeons,  there  were  no 
fish  in  the  river  in  my  time.  There  was,  however,  one 
visitation  of  fish  which  occurred  occasionally.  Great 
quantities  of  fish  which  we  called  porgies  swarmed  into 
the  river  from  the  sea  and  dying  in  the  fresh  water 
strewed  the  shore  with  their  bodies.  Then  the  village 
people  called  vociferously  upon  the  selectman  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it;  and  then  the  selectman,  quite  powerless  to 
prevent  or  cure  the  evil,  wished  for  the  moment  that  he 
had  not  been  successful  in  the  last  election.  There  were 
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not  many  boats;  of  course  a  few  row  boats  and  fewer  sail 
boats.  There  were  strong;  tidal  currents,  upriver  on  the 
flood  as  well  as  down  river  on  the  ebb.  With  wind  and 
tide  against  you,  you  didn’t  make  much  progress  sailing. 
There  was  a  dangerous  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  in  a 
fairly  heavy  sea  it  would  break  all  the  way  across,  and 
there  was  not  the  sailing  out  to  sea  that  was  common  in 
better  harbors. 

On  the  south  bank  of  the  river  there  was,  as  long  ago  as 
I  can  remember,  and  still  is  a  growth  of  laurel,  —  the 
place  was  called  “The  Laurels”.  It  was  not  very  accessi¬ 
ble  except  by  boat  and  that  fact  doubtless  helped  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  laurel.  “The  Laurels”  were  nearly  opposite  a 
few  houses,  hardly  enough  for  a  village,  but  bearing  the 
happy  name  of  Pleasant  Valley.  On  the  same  south  side 
of  the  river  high  up  on  the  bank,  there  was  a  “castle” 
built  of  wood,  but  pretentious  in  its  imitation  of  old  world 
building.  For  one  or  more  summer  seasons  it  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  British  minister.  Sir  Edward  Thornton.  This 
was  supposed  to  add  to  its  authenticity.  The  building  was 
demolished  many  years  ago. 

Not  far  away  was  the  tide  mill  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Artichoke  River.  The  flood  tide  made  a  pond  which 
was  drawn  down  for  power  about  three  hours  before  and 
after  low  water.  It  was  used  as  a  grist  mill  in  my  early 
days.  Native  corn  made  a  bright  yellow  meal  much 
prized  for  Johnny  cake  and  brown  bread.  The  mill  is  still 
there,  but  I  doubt  if  it  is  now  in  operation.  You  can  see 
that  it  kept  irregular  hours,  but  the  miller  doiibtless  did 
not  charge  himself  with  double  time  for  evening  hours. 
One  virtue  the  tide  mill  had,  the  pond  was  never  empty 
by  reason  of  dry  weather. 

If  you  go  down  to  that  part  of  the  river  now  in  July 
you  will  be  delighted  with  the  profusion  of  purple  loose¬ 
strife  which  adorns  its  banks.  There  was  not  a  spike  of 
that  flower  along  the  whole  river  when  I  was  a  boy.  It 
came  about  the  first  decade  of  the  1900’s.  I  don’t  know 
from  where.  I  suppose  it  is  a  weed,  at  least  it  spreads 
like  a  weed ;  but  unlike  most  weeds  it  never  encroaches  on 
arable  land;  it  always  chooses  river  banks  and  other  wet 
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places.  I  for  one  extend  to  the  loosestrife  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come. 


Newbueyport 

Newburyport  was  a  fascination  and  a  mystery  to  me.  I 
am  not  attempting  any  history  of  Newburyport,  but  I  shall 
write  a  few  things  that  I  remember  about  my  visits  to  the 
city.  As  you  approached  from  the  Chain  Bridge  the  in¬ 
teresting  and  wicked  smell  of  the  Caldwell  rum  distillery 
greeted  you.  It  was  then  a  rather  ramshackle  old  build¬ 
ing  located  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  present  new¬ 
fangled  Caldwell  distillery.  But  the  smell  was  authentic 
and  you  knew  you  had  got  into  Newburyport. 

Down  a  side  street  leading  out  of  Market  square  an 
old  man  named  Dyer  had  an  oyster  shop.  An  oyster  stew 
there  was  likely  to  be  our  noon  meal,  and  it  was  good, 
very  good.  I  suppose  he  dealt  in  oysters  at  wholesale,  for 
he  brought  his  oysters  from  sources  farther  south  and 
planted  them  in  the  Parker  River;  from  there  he  took 
from  time  to  time  such  quantities  as  he  needed.  In  early 
automobile  days  as  many  of  us  will  remember  there  was  a 
little  stretch  of  road  just  north  of  the  bridge  over  Parker 
River  made  of  oyster  shells;  it  was  a  smooth  hard  road, 
dazzling  white. 

There  was  the  Butler  bakery  on  a  street  leading  up  from 
the  river  after  you  had  left  the  Square  on  the  way  home. 
There  they  made  pilot  bread,  and  a  barrel  of  pilot  bread 
hot  from  the  oven  was  a  good  thing  to  have  in  the  back  of 
the  wagon.  The  pilot  bread  was  a  little  thicker  and  more 
substantial  than  those  you  now  buy;  they  were  fresh  and 
still  hot  and  they  just  fitted  a  small  boy’s  needs. 

East  of  the  Square  and  below  the  custom  house  was  a 
firm  of  old  style  merchants,  Sumner,  Swasey  and  Currier. 
They  had  their  own  ships  in  the  West  Indies.  I’m  not 
sure  whether  in  my  time  their  ships  also  went  to  the  East 
Indies.  Their  store  and  counting  house  were  at  the  head 
of  the  wharf.  The  partners  came  to  the  office  wearing  silk 
hats  and  long  black  coats.  High  up  on  the  wall  was  a  se¬ 
ries  of  wooden  boxes  painted  green  and  lettered  with  past 
years,  1858,  1859,  1860  and  so  on  of  course  containing 
the  papers  of  those  years.  Around  the  walls  of  the  room 
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were  the  models  of  their  ships.  I  suppose  that  when  I 
used  to  go  to  this  counting  room  with  my  father  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  on  the  decline ;  but  it  was  a  surviving  instance  of 
the  great  old  i^ew  England  days. 

There  was  something  else  connected  with  Jfewburyport 
that  was  not  characteristic  of  New  England,  —  a  mining 
craze.  Two  or  three  miles  south  of  the  river  people  found 
silver  in  the  earth.  It  must  have  been  in  the  1870’s. 
Some  very  rich  silver  ore  was  taken  from  the  ground,  more 
of  a  poorer  quality.  The  ore  rich  in  silver  was  fine  grained 
and  glistened  like  a  new  coin.  The  poorer  ore  which  was 
called  galena  had  a  coarse  cubic  crystallization,  was  dull  in 
color  and  was  mostly  lead.  I  suppose  everybody  within 
twenty  miles  of  Newburyport  who  owned  or  could  get 
possession  of  a  horse  and  vehicle  visited  those  silver  mines. 
There  was  no  very  elaborate  or  expensive  machinery.  I 
think  the  shafts  did  not  go  down  over  50  or  possibility  100 
feet.  There  was  no  doubt  that  real  silver  was  brought  up 
out  of  those  mines;  but  the  veins  were  thin  and  unprofit¬ 
able  to  work.  The  undertaking  was  soon  abandoned;  no¬ 
body  got  rich,  and  on  the  other  hand  I  think  no  one  made 
disastrous  losses.  I  suppose  those  pits  are  still  to  be  found, 
though  I  doubt  my  ability  to  find  them  without  guidance. 
Perhaps  at  some  future  time  someone  may  dig  there  again 
for  silver,  and  with  more  expensive  machinery  may  sink 
deeper  shafts  and  find  more  real  silver;  and  he  will  be 
lucky  if  his  ultimate  losses  are  no  larger  than  those  of  his 
predecessors. 

The  neighborhood  had  other  features.  The  Devil  had  a 
den  there,  —  no  very  fearsome  place,  just  a  big  over-hang¬ 
ing  ledge.  Also  there  was  found  there  a  kind  of  serpen¬ 
tine,  a  yellow  green  stone  which  when  cut  would  take  a 
good  polish.  I  have  seen  a  man  making  cuff  buttons  of  it. 

Shipbuilding 

When  you  had  gone  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  from 
the  Chain  Bridge  to  Market  Square,  you  came  to  the  ship¬ 
yards.  In  my  boyhood  days  there  were  always  wooden 
ships  being  built  there  along  the  river.  The  ship 
“Merrimack,”  was  built  in  1798.  In  1810,  21  ships, 
13  brigs  and  one  schooner  were  built  in  Newburyport. 
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The  ship  buildiiifij  lasted  until  about  1883.  John  J.  Cur¬ 
rier  in  his  history  of  Newburyport  gives  a  list  of  317  ves¬ 
sels  built  in  T^ewburyport.  Thirteen  of  these  were  of  less 
than  100  tons,  being  fishing  boats  such  as  we  now  occa¬ 
sionally  see  being  built  in  Essex.  Most  of  them  were  from 
400  to  900  tons,  some  larger.  The  largest  were  two  wood¬ 
en  steamships  of  1500  tons  each.  I  remember  visiting 
with  my  father  a  ship  that  had  recently  been  launched  and 
was  being  rigged  and  fitted  out.  Its  builders  were  very 
proud  of  it.  I  was  told  it  had  beautifully  finished  cabins, 
but  I  was  more  concerned  in  climbing  about  where  I  ought 
not  to  go,  than  in  admiring  the  luxurious  finish. 

The  greatest  achievement  of  the  Newburyport  ship¬ 
builders  was  the  ‘‘Dreadnought”.^  I  am  now  depending 
on  the  work  of  Dr.  O.  T.  Howe  for  a  description  of  the 
“Dreadnought”  and  her  history.  She  was  launched  Oct. 
6,  1853  from  the  yard  of  Currier  &  Townsend,  a  medium 
clipper  ship.  Her  dimensions  were:  Keel  200  feet,  deck 
212  feet,  beam  41'  6",  tonnage  1413,  capacity  for  cargo 
about  2000  tons.  She  was  built  for  the  New  York  and 
Liverpool  “Red  Cross  Line”  of  packets.  She  was  very 
carefully  built  of  the  best  materials  and  in  hull,  spars  and 
rigging  she  could  not  have  been  made  stronger.  Her  young 
captain  said  of  her:  “She  was  built  for  hard  usage  and 
to  make  a  reputation  for  herself  and  for  me  and  I  intended 
that  she  should  do  her  duty,  or  that  we  both  should  sink.” 
During  the  nine  years  that  Captain  Samuels  was  in  com¬ 
mand  she  was  never  passed  in  anything  over  a  four  knot 
breeze.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  she  had  greater  renown  than 
any  other  merchant  ship  ever  built.  On  her  eastward 
passages  13  and  14  days  between  New  York  and  Liverpool 
were  not  uncommon ;  there  is  report  of  a  passage  from 
Sandy  Hook  to  Cape  Clear,  Fastnet  Light,  in  9  days  and 
17  hours. 

1  See  E.  I.  Hist.  Coll.,  vol.  56,  p.  1. 
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(Continued  from  Volume  LX XXI,  page  382) 

Just  as  I  was  going  to  the  ship  M'’  Skerry  met  me  at 
the  gate  &  informed  me  how  they  where  going  on  —  on 
board  then  I  did  not  go  —  capt  J  ackson  came  here  but  did 
not  stay  long  —  as  I  was  setting  down  at  dinner  Capt 
Young  (who  when  he  went  away  in  the  morning  said  he 
was  invited  to  dine  out)  came  &  dined  with  me  as  soon  as 
I  had  dined  I  went  down  on  board  to  see  how  the  things 
gear  &c  stands  every  thing  looked  firm  &  good  I  did  not 
stay  long  it  being  dark  —  I  went  over  &  sat  with  Jackson 
a  little  while  then  came  home  my  Banian  has  packed  two 
bales  checks  today  not  maney  blacks  here  today  weighed 
Iron  today  760  bars  —  251  C-3G-19£  is  mound  377L35S- 
Factory  mound  —  as  per  Saturday  last  —  I  feel  confident 
that  the  ship  will  be  keel  out  in  the  morning 

Saturday  6:  I  went  down  to  the  ship  airly  in  the 
morning  &  the  Carpenter  mustered  all  his  men  &  maned 
the  Capsten  &  hove  the  ship  keel  out  by  8  oclock  we  find 
that  a  good  deel  of  the  copper  is  off  more  in  the  run  then 
it  is  foreward  but  we  have  concluded  to  keep  considerable 
of  it  on  on  the  bilge  but  it  is  off  of  the  keel  fore  &  aft  & 
the  false  keel  or  shoeing  is  eaten  very  bad  indeed  which 
must  come  off  fore  &  aft  but  the  keel  itself  is  perfectly 
good  fore  &  aft  which  admits  of  a  remark  that  is  the  Three 
Sisters'  keel  is  intirely  eaten  threw  perhaps  because  she 
had  not  any  shoeing  (&  the  bottom  of  the  keel  was  not  cop¬ 
pered)  but  as  my  ships  keel  had  shoeing  when  the  worms 
got  threw  that  they  could  not  renew  there  holds  (it  was 
coppered  down  just  as  far  as  the  3  sisters)  &  of  course 
was  obliged  to  tume  the  shoeing  is  eaten  up  —  the  Car¬ 
penters  sot  about  a  false  keel  emmediately  &  to  strip  the 
copper  off  they  have  a  good  maney  hands  but  they  dont 
work  very  fast  —  there  is  the  ships  companey  beside  they 
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will  make  a  show  today  —  I  came  up  from  the  ship  as  I 
must  be  amount  these  black  people  while  they  are  over¬ 
hauling  the  piece  goods  at  the  house  —  M'  Barber  the 
Carpenter  sent  for  me  to  come  &  look  at  the  ships  bottom 
I  went  down  &  now  it  is  warm  &  dry  the  copper  appears 
to  be  very  bad  indeed  —  however  I  told  him  he  must  save 
all  that  he  can  with  propriety  &  take  off  that  which  is 
really  bad  which  will  be  a  good  deel  Capt  Crowel  &  Capt 
Hathaway  went  down  to  look  at  it  they  were  of  the  same 
oppinion  that  it  must  come  off  as  allso  the  false  keel  must 
come  out  —  I  came  back  to  the  house  as  it  is  as  necessary 
that  I  should  be  at  the  overhauling  of  the  goods  as  that  I 
should  be  to  the  coppering  of  the  ship  &  more  so  —  they 
wanted  which  I  sent  them  36  sheet  of  copper  4  M  ;36  C ; 
10  C ;  weighed  464  bars  iron  today  177  C  ;1  G;0  £;  Eng¬ 
lish  is  factory  mound  265:35:00 —  my  Banian  has 
packed  today  3  bales  mock  pulicat  handkerchiefs  —  & 
those  bales  of  Chinees  that  I  bought  from  Capt  Lawson 
came  today  viz  —  5  bales  chinces  —  &  1  bale  Dtt”  —  &  2 
bale  Dtt®  —  &  1  bale  Dtt®  —  &  1  bale  shauls  &  1  Trunk 
Taffities  &  twelve  Bandannas  &  1  trunk  choppa  romals  — 
&  he  (Banian)  has  agreed  for  more  from  the  black  people 
which  will  be  overhauled  tomorrow  —  Mr  Beaumere  called 
on  me  respecting  my  cotton  but  the  goods  he  has  he  values 
very  highly  &  says  he  has  been  in  an  advance  this  4  months 
for  them  &  he  wants  me  to  give  him  a  great  advance  on 
them  which  I  cannot  do  —  I  offered  him  the  cotton  at  the 
Invoice  as  it  cost  me  &  to  deduct  from  it  500  dollars  &  to 
buy  from  him  goods  to  the  amount  of  10,000  rupees  more 
then  the  cotton  comes  to  &  pay  him  the  cash  which  is  as 
much  as  I  can  do  —  he  would  not  do  it  &  so  we  could  not 
trade  together  —  by  night  they  had  stropt  all  the  cop¬ 
per  they  intend  to  as  high  as  light  water  mark  (except  a 
little)  &  put  new  on  in  its  place  they  put  chanam  under 
the  copper  the  ships  bottom  looks  very  good  indeed  I 
mean  the  plank  I  do  not  see  any  worms  at  all  there  must 
be  new  lead  on  the  stem  or  cutwater  we  had  one  of  the 
pumps  down  the  main  hatch  threw  the  lower  deck  but  she 
made  but  very  little  water  indeed  none  to  speak  of  when 
they  had  finished  for  the  day  —  they  righted  the  ship  so 
far  as  to  keep  the  edge  of  the  copper  just  out  which  they 
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put  on  today  &  let  her  stand  for  the  night  dined  with  me 
today  Doctor  Kelly  —  Capt  Hathaway  &  his  doctor  — 
Capt  Jackson  and  M''  Donnaldson  —  Capt  Crowel  &  Mr 
Crawford  &  Capt  Campbell  —  Doctor  Kelly  soon  went 
away  Capt  Dobel  came  (he  having  dined  over  the 
river)  we  had  a  very  good  dinner  &  spent  our  time  very 
agreeable  indeed  &  I  think  the  company  went  away  very 
well  pleased  which  was  not  untill  ^  after  10  but  in  this 
country  we  dont  dine  untill  5  or  6  oclock  it  is  a  late  hour 
but  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Country. 

Sunday  7:  airly  in  the  morning  I  went  down  to  the 
ship  &  they  hove  her  out  her  keel  above  water  3  feet  &  they 
sot  about  riping  off  the  shoeing  it  is  eaten  up  intirely  but 
the  main  keel  is  perfectly  sound  &  free  from  worms  they 
had  in  the  yard  fixed  a  new  false  keel  they  brought  it  down 
&  had  it  put  on  by  noon  they  put  betwen  it  &  the  keel  a 
good  thick  coat  of  chanam  &  over  it  a  good  coat  of  darner 
then  they  slacked  up  the  tackles  that  they  might  come  to 
take  the  copper  of  above  they  took  of  a  good  deel  but  had 
not  time  to  put  new  on  before  night  these  blacks  does 
but  very  little  work  indeed  I  hope  however  that  they  will 
be  done  tomorrow  that  they  may  be  able  to  shift  the  gear 
to  heave  the  other  side  out  the  next  day  but  I  doubt  it  — 
it  is  a  durty  expensive  job  —  M*'  Minot  came  to  my 
house  &  made  me  an  offer  (I  suppose  for  M'  Macarty)  for 
my  cotton  but  I  decline  it  it  being  quite  an  out  of  the 
way  offer  —  M*'  Barrelon  a  French  Gentleman  came 

here  &  invited  Minot  &  myself  to  go  to  his  house  &  have 
a  tiffing  we  went  at  one  with  Capt  Lawson  but  did  not  stay 
long  —  sent  and  got  41  sheets  copper  weighing  6  C ;  4  S ; 
12  £;  factory  &  1  mound  (Barah)  Kails  — 
my  Banian  has  packed  today  two  bales  of  Chintros  —  & 
two  of  chintzes  is  4  bales  chintzes  today  they  have  bar- 
gined  for  more  there  has  been  a  good  maney  black  mer¬ 
chants  here  today  &  noise  enough  —  I  dined  with  several 
others  at  Capt  Jacksons  but  did  not  stay  late  then  took  a 
walk  to  the  Billiard  table  the  others  played  several  games 
I  did  not  for  one  very  good  reason  I  did  not  know  how  or 
should  have  had  a  game  with  pleasure  —  came  home  & 
writ  a  little  &  thought  it  best  to  turne  in  — 

Monday  8:  I  went  down  a  long  side  of  the  ship  early 
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but  the  carpenters  did  not  muster  very  soon  they  will  not 
come  soon  in  the  morninfj  unless  it  is  upon  a  case  of  this 
kind  —  they  sot  tought  the  tackles  (as  last  night  they 
where  slacked  up  some)  &  hove  her  out  so  far  as  where 
they  wanted  to  come  at  the  copper  &  then  began  stripping 
of  the  bad  &  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  a  good  deel  of  it  is  very 
bad  I  leave  all  on  that  I  can  with  propriety  but  take  all 
off  that  has  holes  in  it  &  that  is  very  thin  —  they  have  not 
made  much  of  a  show  today  that  is  there  is  a  good  maney 
blacks  at  work  if  there  was  as  maney  Europeans  they 
would  do  more  than  3  times  the  work  if  they  bore  a  hole 
one  more  must  steady  the  gimblet  &  drawing  nails  one 
must  stand  by  to  catch  it  if  one  sets  (which  is  very  often 
the  case)  down  to  smoak  another  must  keep  him  com- 
paney  &  in  that  way  the  whole  day  unless  some  one  is 
looking  after  them  the  whole  time  which  is  as  much 
trouble  as  to  do  the  work  yourself  &  you  must  look  to  them 
well  or  they  will  steel  any  small  things  that  lays  in  the  way 
&  some  goes  so  far  as  to  serch  them  when  ever  they  go  on 
shore  it  is  easely  done  as  they  are  all  most  as  bear  as  the 
negroes  is  on  the  Coast  of  Guinea  &  other  parts  —  she  had 
not  much  of  a  careen  today  so  they  did  not  stack  up  the 
tackles  at  night  —  Capt  Dobel  called  a  long  side  the  ship 
as  he  was  passing  over  to  his  ship  the  Three  Sisters  I 
believe  she  is  allmost  ready  to  come  out  of  dock  Capt 
Lawson  called  on  me  today  &  tels  me  that  in  the  bill  he 
gave  me  the  other  day  of  the  chintzes  I  bought  from  him 
there  is  a  mistake  in  his  favour  of  40  odd  rupees  I  told 
him  it  was  verywell  &  that  I  would  give  it  him  — 
Macarty  came  here  today  &  made  me  an  offer  for  my  cot¬ 
ton  that  is  in  this  way  to  give  me  for  the  Cotton  one  dollar 
for  four  pound  &  one  quarter  the  same  as  I  gave  for  it 
&  to  give  me  an  order  for  about  15,000  £  cotton  at  Isle 
France  the  remainder  he  will  pay  me  here  in  any  kind  of 
cloths  but  white  cloths  at  the  market  price  I  have  42,000  £ 
cotton  I  agreed  to  his  offer  however  I  may  or  may  not 
stop  at  the  Isle  of  France  for  the  15000  £  but  I  think  it  is 
better  then  to  carry  the  whole  of  the  cotton  home  &  in  fact 
I  am  in  doubt  if  the  ship  would  carry  it  &  what  other 
goods  I  shall  buy  &  the  profits  of  the  goods  I  receive  for 
the  bellance  of  the  cotton  will  be  considerable  there  for  I 
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presume  I  have  acted  prudent  in  taking  this  offer  as  it  is 
the  best  I  have  had  since  I  have  offered  it  for  sale  weighed 
347  bars  Iron  125  ;1  ;17  english  is  mound  ,188  ;4;4  — 
bought  123  sheets  copper  factory  mound  but  it  was  too 
thin  I  told  the  seccar  to  keep  the  thickest  &  send  the  thin- 
est  back  —  my  Banian  has  packed  today  two  bales 
ehintres  &  1  bale  chintre  &  two  bales  white  cloths  —  a 
good  maney  black  people  at  the  house  &  a  great  deel  of 
noise  amongst  them  &  they  were  quite  high  owing  to  some 
under  handed  deelings  amongst  them  —  one  of  the  people 
J  Johnson  is  very  unwell  at  the  house  full  of  pain  —  J 
C  Brandenburg  is  on  the  mending  hand  the  ship  re¬ 
quiring  such  little  strain  on  the  tackles  that  the  mates  cast 
of  the  lashings  of  the  outriggers  &c  &  is  prepairing  to 
shift  them  the  other  side  &  I  think  they  will  be  ready  to¬ 
morrow  to  heave  the  other  side  out  next  day  in  that  case 
we  shall  finish  this  week  — 

Tuesday  9:  airly  in  the  morning  I  went  down  a  long- 
side  ship  they  do  tolerable  well  but  not  fast  the  copper  we 
have  put  on  below  is  pritty  good  but  this  we  are  now 
puting  on  above  is  not  so  thick  as  I  could  wish  copper  in 
general  that  is  brought  to  this  country  is  very  thick  for 
large  ships  or  quite  thin  for  boats  the  Chanam  they  put 
on  the  bottom  under  the  copper  is  a  great  preservative  to 
the  planks  &  it  will  stay  on  a  long  time  after  the  copper  is 
off  as  tomorrow  is  a  holyday  &  the  carpenter  tels  me  he 
dont  think  the  blacks  will  work  however  he  will  try  to 
make  them  —  by  night  the  larboard  side  was  finished  all 
but  the  ribbin  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  copper  they  righted 
the  ship  &  shifted  over  the  gear  all  that  they  could  & 
shifted  the  hulk  round  to  the  larboard  side  &  by  that  time 
it  was  quite  dark  —  I  do  not  begrutch  any  thing  we  are 
doing  to  the  ship  so  much  as  the  expence  of  this  extravi- 
gent  hulk  at  40  rupees  a  day  blocks  &  falls  10  more 
enormas  indeed  —  the  rigging  I  greed  for  the  other  day 
for  ships  use  one  half  of  it  was  to  be  tared  but  he  has 
brought  all  without  its  being  tared  —  I  thought  what  I 
had  made  for  perticular  use  was  too  large  but  when  Mr 
Skerry  came  in  the  evening  he  thought  not  however  I  like 
it  so  well  that  I  shall  indever  tomorrow  to  agree  with  the 
man  to  make  me  10  or  15  tons  of  rigging  but  then  it  must 
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be  tared  &  I  think  it  will  be  very  good  —  today  the  man 
brought  the  bread  I  agreed  for  the  other  day  in  bags 
weighing  mounds  (blank)  it  is  in  the  house  — 
my  Banian  has  packed  today  one  bale  Barnagore  blue 
handkerchiefs  &  one  bale  of  five  coloured  Mock  (blue) 
pulicat  handkerchiefs  the  last  is  N®  89  —  &  they  are  over¬ 
hauling  some  more  some  chintzes  that  was  agreed  for  yes¬ 
terday  was  found  to  be  not  so  good  as  musters  of  course 
we  rejected  them  I  suppose  tomorrow  the  man  will  take 
a  less  price  for  them  — 

An  Armenian  came  to  the  house  with  musters  of  Nankeens 
&  tafities  but  I  did  not  want  either  he  came  I  believe  to 
make  me  an  offer  for  my  cotton  having  sold  it  previous  to 
this  I  did  not  ask  him  what  he  would  have  given  —  these 
men  are  allmost  as  white  as  the  Europeans  &  of  a  yellow¬ 
ish  cast  they  are  great  merchants  trade  to  large 
amounts  &  to  foreign  parts  they  are  in  general  very  rich 
&  I  am  told  they  deel  upon  honour  &  are  esteemed  much 
above  the  blacks  ....  Minot  came  here  &  had  a  tifing 
stayed  some  time  he  wants  to  go  pasenger  with  me  but  I 
decline  taking  of  him  for  several  reasons  —  weighed  231 
bars  Iron,  96  Cwt.OG.  10  £  english  —  144 :  5 :  8.  mound 
as  per  Saturday  30  ulto.  I  was  to  have  dined  with  Capt 
Crowel  but  could  not  —  in  the  evening  Capt  Hatheway  & 
his  doctor  came  here  did  not  stay  long  —  capt  Young 
called  in  the  afternoon  he  tels  me  they  are  fitting  his  ship 
out  — 

Wednesday  10:  I  went  down  to  the  ship  airly  in  the 
morning  &  did  not  come  away  untill  9  &  then  the  head 
carpenter  (I  mean  the  3d  from  the  contractor  he  is  the 
nighest  to  the  head  man  that  works  &  even  he  mearly  looks 
on)  was  not  come  to  work  some  of  the  blacks  where  there 
it  being  their  holyday  they  do  not  incline  to  work  —  but 
however  after  a  long  time  they  mustered  about  half  their 
gang  &  careened  the  ship  (not  having  hands  enough  to 
heave  her  keel  out)  &  stript  all  most  all  the  copper  off  from 
just  below  light  water  mark  up  as  high  as  it  was  —  &  by 
night  they  had  new  on  where  the  old  was  taken  off  —  this 
side  appears  to  be  wors  than  the  other  if  it  is  posible  along 
on  the  bow  there  is  say  15  sheets  intirely  gone  nothing  left 
but  the  nails  but  the  bottom  itself  looks  good  &  firm  they 
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have  made  a  small  show  today  on  the  starboard  side  but  if 
there  had  been  as  maney  Europeans  as  there  was  blacks  I 
really  believe  they  would  have  finished  the  whole  side  & 
these  fellows  have  done  about  one  third  of  it,  some  of  the 
copper  I  bought  last  was  very  thin  I  sent  it  back  &  bought 
more  from  another  house  —  we  have  not  done  much  in 
the  way  of  business  today  my  Banian  has  packed  only  one 
bale  of  blue  handkerchiefs  which  is  N®  90  but  I  have 
agreed  for  more  chintzes  which  will  be  packed  tomorrow 

—  today  being  holyday  the  black  merchants  have  not 
mustered  very  maney  of  them  to  the  house  today  —  what 
few  have  been  here  have  not  been  much  inclined  to  making 
bargins  —  Capt  Hathaway  &  M''  Donnaldson  dined  with 
me  today  &  then  we  went  &  took  a  walk  down  to  my  ship 
it  was  so  dark  we  could  see  nothing  that  we  wanted  too  — 
therefore  we  went  down  on  the  esplenade  &  walked  there 
some  little  time  and  Capt  Hathaway  went  on  board  his 
ship  &  Donnaldson  &  myself  came  home  it  being  rather 
late  I  thought  it  as  well  to  turn  in  after  not  a  very  good 
days  work  —  viz  not  much  goods  packed  — 

Thursday  11:  I  went  down  to  the  ship  airly  &  none 
of  the  carpenters  had  mustered  down  they  do  as  they 
please  &  as  much  as  they  please  &  you  are  obliged  to  follow 
&  drive  them  about  the  same  as  you  would  a  fiock  of  sheep 

—  the  moment  you  leave  them  they  leave  off  working  & 

set  down  —  I  came  home,  &  got  breakfast  &  by  11  the 
black  people  began  to  assemble  to  the  house  the  brokers  & 
merchants  &c  &  my  Banian  began  overhauling  goods  & 
packing  chintzes  —  they  brought  me  musters  of  good 
sugars  &  ask  8/ 10  &  9  rupees  the  mound  &  my  Banian 
tels  me  there  is  none  to  be  bowght  —  I  thought  it  had  fell 
since  my  (it  did  for  a  little  time)  brother  Benj®  left  here 
but  it  is  much  dearer  &  in  fact  there  is  not  any  sugar  in 
Calcutta  Capt  Cartewright  who  bought  his  sugar  some 
time  ago  if  he  would  hoist  it  out  I  dare  say  he  could  obtain 
10  PCt.  on  the  cost  —  the  musters  that  was  brought  me 
which  in  fact  is  not  sugar  they  ask  6/ 8  &  for  some  which 
is  not  much  better  than  J agery  —  they  ask  2/ 6  &  I 
should  prefer  this  at  2/ 6  then  the  other  at  6/ 8  I  want 
a  little  for  ballast  say  40  or  50  tons  &  must  have  it  but  it 
is  so  dear  I  don’t  know  what  to  do - &  for  sugar 
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candy  from  12|  to  14  per  mound  (82  £)  which  is  rather 
high  considering  the  scarcety  of  money  &  for  Ginger 

3//10  which  is  not  dear  but  it  is  very  bulky - Capt 

Hathaways  Doctor  &  chief  mate  where  passing  by  &  called 
in  but  did  not  stay  long  —  Minot  came  here  &  has 
promised  to  give  me  2  books  of  the  Encyclopedia  very  ex- 
celant  books  indeed  —  I  went  down  to  the  ship  they  have 
taken  allmost  all  the  copper  of  two  streaks  from  the  keel 
which  was  very  bad  indeed  some  of  the  sheets  gone  intirely 
&  others  all  though  very  thick  full  of  holes  we  take  oflF 
some  pieces  that  might  stay  on  with  a  good  deel  of  patch¬ 
ing  but  the  nails  that  it  would  take  &  the  time  to  do  it  in 
would  come  to  double  the  value  of  the  new  copper  &  the 
old  copper  will  sell  for  considerable  it  will  be  an  expen- 
cive  job  but  absolutely  a  very  necessary  one  ship  being  not 
sheethed  —  I  called  on  Capt  Cartewright  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  seen  him  (ever)  he  is  quite  unwell  &  has 
been  so  this  few  days  he  tels  me  his  ship  is  loaded  with 
sugar  he  is  now  packing  a  few  bales  of  goods  he  will  sail 
in  the  course  of  4  or  6  days  for  Nantucket  direct  by  him  I 
must  write  —  got  an  airly  dinner  &  went  down  to  the  ship 
again  they  have  put  on  the  the  New  copper  from  below 
three  streaks  up  fore  &  aft  except  a  very  few  sheets  with 
the  number  of  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge  from  that) 
hands  that  has  been  to  work  they  ought  to  have  done  at 
least  as  much  again  work  in  the  course  of  the  day  as  they 
have  done  &  yet  the  head  carpenters  are  much  pleased  to 
think  they  have  done  so  much  as  they  have  —  they  righted 
her  just  at  dark  so  much  that  the  tackles  might  not  bear 
too  much  strain  &  at  the  same  time  not  to  strain  the  ship 
she  makes  little  or  no  water  to  speak  off  —  I  told  the 
mates  that  I  would  in  the  morning  send  down  bags  to  put 
the  old  copper  into  that  it  might  not  be  stole  My  Banian 
has  packed  today  4  bales  Chintzes  &  two  bales  allso  of 
Chintzes  the  last  one  is  N®  96  —  I  shall  have  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  Chintze  biit  it  will  pay  as  good  proflSt  as  any 
thing  I  can  carry  home  &  is  a  small  bulk  —  I  shall  take 
a  little  sugar  for  ballest  &  the  rest  piece  goods  that  the  ship 
may  go  home  as  light  as  posible  —  &  of  course  must  expect 
a  short  pasage  —  here  is  3  Americans  that  will  sail  in 
the  course  of  5  days  —  ship  John  —  Jackson  of  Philadel- 
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phia - ship  Richmond  —  Hathaway  of  Dtt®  —  &  ship 

Warren  —  Cartewright  of  Nantucket  —  nither  of  them 
sailors  —  the  Warren  certainly  must  have  a  long  pasage 
—  I  made  a  calculation  upon  my  Iron  today  I  bought 
it  for  158030  French  pounds  @  5  dollars  which  comes  to 
7901  Dollars  &  50  cents  —  by  adding  8  percent  which  is 
the  difference  between  French  &  English  make  170670  £ 
which  is  1523  C :  3  q :  10  £,  but  it  weighed  here  only  1464 
C  :  1  q  :  22  £  (make  a  loss  of  59  :  1  :  i6)  is 
Factory  mounds  2196:  26:  12  at  8  current  rupees  is  cur¬ 
rent  Rupees  17573R,  5a,  6p.  which  reduced  to  sacca  ru¬ 
pees  is  15149 :7 :0  &  this  brought  to  dollars  (at  100  for 
212  rupees)  is  7145  D:  96  C  then  deduct  2^  Pc  on  cost 
&  1  PC  &  5  Pc  on  duties  makes  (which  is  only  rough)  all 
together  286  D  :41  C.  leaves  6859  D :  55  C.  the  neet  sale 
of  the  Iron  deducted  from  the  cost  leaves  1041  D :  95  C : 
which  is  a  dead  loss  —  I  have  not  yet  calculated  the  (as 
there  certainly  will  be  a  loss)  loss  on  the  cotton  as  I  sold 
it  per  invoice  &  at  the  first  cost  the  loss  will  be  only  the 
duty  &  bring  up  to  the  house  &  a  few  &c  &c. 

Friday  12:  I  went  down  to  the  ship  airly  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  &  the  carpenters  had  not  come  they  dont  muster  all 
down  so  as  to  heave  the  ship  out  much  before  9  oclock  & 
leave  off  airly  &  work  slowly  however  they  will  do  it  pritty 
well  in  the  end  but  not  so  well  as  they  would  do  it  in 
America  —  I  came  home  before  the  carpenters  mustered 
&  got  breakfast  &  by  10 J  &  11  the  black  merchants  began 
to  assemble  at  the  house  —  my  Banian  brought  me  mus¬ 
ters  of  sago  &  they  ask  13  rupees  he  tels  me  it  has  risen 
lately  —  &  senna  leaves  they  ask  14/  this  has  fallen 
lately  —  I  shall  take  a  small  quantity  of  each  mearly  to 
try  the  market  &  to  inform  myself  for  an  other  voyage  — 
they  have  brought  musters  of  a  good  maney  different  kind 
of  goods  Bandannoes  @  110  to  115  the  corge  or  twenty 
pieces  Chopparomals  90/ a  95/  tafities  10-10^-11  each 
piece  —  &  a  small  quantity  of  a  kind  of  handkerchiefs  re¬ 
sembling  the  Pulicats  (which  are  made  about  Madras  on 
the  coast  of  Coramandel)  more  then  any  I  ever  saw  before 
the  same  patterns  &  are  a  very  good  handkercheif  indeed 
they  have  but  very  lately  got  into  the  method  of  making 
them  —  good  judges  would  say  they  are  tolerable  good 
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pulicats  he  asks  6/  a  a  piece  there  is  8  in  each  but 
in  the  real  pulicats  there  is  only  7  — 

Minot  called  on  me  to  go  look  at  the  goods  M'  Macarty 
is  to  give  me  for  the  cotton  I  sold  him  I  liked  the  goods 
but  his  Banian  had  not  made  a  price  but  told  me  he  would 
in  a  few  hours  —  Minot  &  myself  went  to  Jacksons  &  had 
a  tifing  —  I  then  came  home  &  went  to  overhauling  goods 
but  they  will  not  pack  any  bales  today  been  overhauling 
course  handkerchiefs  7  or  8  bales  which  will  be  packed 
on  the  morrow  with  some  other  goods  which  will  make  a 
show  — 

I  went  to  M"^  Macartys  go  down  again  but  his  Banian  was 
not  ready  I  told  him  I  would  call  in  the  morning  I 
came  home  &  then  went  to  the  ship  I  find  they  have  tak¬ 
en  the  old  copper  off  from  the  3d  streak  from  the  keel  all 
most  up  to  light  water  mark  it  was  very  bad  indeed  fore 
&  aft  however  they  have  saved  some  of  the  old  sheet  &  by 
night  they  put  new  copper  on  where  they  took  the  old  off 
but  they  do  very  slowly  I  mean  for  the  number  of  hands 
they  have  at  work  at  night  they  let  her  come  up  a  little  so 
as  not  to  bare  too  much  strain  on  the  tackles  —  I  think 
they  are  in  a  fare  way  to  finish  tomorrow  which  will  be 
nine  days  we  have  had  the  hulk  she  is  a  moth  in  reality  — 
I  dined  on  board  ship  Richmond  Capt  Hathaway  —  with 
several  of  the  Americans  we  spent  our  time  agreeable  &  I 
turned  in  airly 

Saturday  13:  I  went  at  9  to  see  the  musters  of  goods 
at  Mr  Macartys  store  that  I  am  to  have  of  him  for  the 
cotton  I  sold  him  some  time  past  but  his  Banian  was  not 
come  I  went  down  to  the  ship  &  they  had  but  just  got  fair¬ 
ly  underway  with  all  the  carpenters  a  lazy  set  of  fellows 
however  thank  God  they  are  in  a  fair  way  to  finish  today 
I  mean  so  as  to  be  able  to  discharge  the  hulk  which  we 
have  had  9  days  at  40  rupees  it  is  too  much  by  half  I 
came  home  &  then  went  to  Mr  Macartys  go  down  &  found 
his  Banian  Ramtoney  &  overhauled  the  musters  (I  thought 
that  the  goods  I  were  to  look  at  had  been  laying  in  his 
store  some  time  so  I  was  not  very  difficult  about  the  price 
as  I  told  Mr  Macarty  if  he  would  buy  my  cotton  I  would 
take  his  goods  at  his  own  price  in  reason)  &  found  them 
midling  &  the  price  all  though  high  not  extravigent  so  I 
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put  by  those  which  suted  me  —  &  on  coming  home  I  found 
a  man  taking  away  from  my  house  his  musters  that  we 
had  a^eed  for  I  asked  when  he  was  ^one  the  reason  of  it  & 
my  Banian  told  me  that  the  man  had  sold  them  to  Mr 
Macarty  for  more  than  what  I  bought  them  at  I  then 
found  that  Mr  Macarty  had  not  these  goods  by  him  but 
was  buying  of  them  —  I  emmediately  went  to  his  godown 
&  told  his  Banian  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them 
untill  I  saw  Mr  M —  &  told  him  the  reason  of  it  he  told 
me  I  was  mistaken  &  that  no  man  had  brought  goods  there 
from  my  house  but  I  told  him  my  eye  was  not  so  easely 
deceived  &  that  the  man  had  left  my  house  a  little  before 
I  did  &  that  I  had  seen  him  at  Mr  M  in  the  morning  he 
desired  me  to  discribe  the  man  I  did  but  he  then  absolutely 
denied  of  any  such  man  being  there  or  having  been  there 
&  wished  to  persuade  me  from  persueing  of  it  further 
(Capt  Lawson  &  Minot  was  there)  I  told  him  I  was  right 
&  by  God  I  would  satisfy  myself  &  convict  him  he  told 
me  to  look  all  round  &  see  if  I  could  see  the  man  there  be¬ 
ing  30  or  40  merchants  all  together  I  could  not  find  him 
then,  Banian  Ramtony  laughed  which  iritated  me  —  I 
got  in  amongst  the  whole  of  them  &  tumbled  amongst 
them  —  by  God  there  is  the  man  that  took  his  musters 
from  my  house  &  left  there  but  a  very  little  while  before  I 
did  Ramtony  said  no  &  then  asked  the  man  if  he  knew 
me  or  if  he  had  been  to  my  house  he  said  no  plumply  that 
he  did  not  know  me  nither  had  he  been  to  my  house  —  I 
told  them  if  they  would  both  go  to  my  house  with  me  I 
would  prove  the  one  to  be  a  rogue  &  a  villain  &  the  other  a 
damned  fool  &  that  they  should  go  &  I  would  make  the 
man  acknowledge  he  knew  me  &  had  been  to  my  house  & 
had  sold  goods  there  I  obliged  them  to  come  —  &  the  man 
acknowledged  he  had  sold  goods  here  &  had  been  here  sev¬ 
eral  times  but  did  not  recollect  me  which  must  be  false  as 
he  had  made  a  salam  to  me  several  times  &  his  own  broker 
was  then  in  my  house  &  was  making  a  bargain  for  some 
more  of  his  goods  which  he  acknowlaged  so  that  I  proved 
all  that  I  said  I  could  —  Ramtony  told  me  he  did  not 
think  it  could  be  such  a  mistake  —  I  would  have  traveled 
them  all  over  Calcutta  but  I  would  have  convinced  them  I 
was  right  —  but  they  are  a  damned  set  of  underhand 
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low  life  set  of  scoundrels  —  I  told  him  not  to  pack  any 
more  goods  for  me  before  I  saw  M'  Macarty  &  that  if  he 
paid  his  money  for  goods  for  me  the  goods  should  be 
bought  at  the  market  cash  price  —  &  that  I  did  not  forget 
these  tricks  I  believe  he  &  perticular  the  other  man  will 
remember  me  these  years  to  come  it  was  fine  sport  for  my 
Banian  &  crew  —  my  Banian  has  packed  today  7  bales 
sootee  handkerchiefs  —  1  bale  course  muslin  handker¬ 
chiefs  —  1  bale  chintze  —  &  2  bales  Casta  or  striped  with 
silk  —  in  all  11  bales  which  is  a  good  days  work  —  &  they 
have  overhauled  other  goods  for  tomorrow  —  by  night  they 
had  finish  the  ship  copper  &  discharged  the  hulk  —  took 
our  rigging  out  of  one  of  the  boats  —  we  have  nothing  to 
do  now  but  go  hard  to  work  next  week  —  tomorrow  is 
Sunday  the  last  our  people  lost  —  M'  Skerry  came  up  to 
the  house  in  the  evening  but  did  not  stay  long  —  I  wrote 
tonight  very  late  &  turned  in  at  half  past  twelve  —  to 
sleep  — 

Sunday  14:  Sunday  last  we  was  so  hurried  on  ship 
that  I  could  not  allow  the  people  to  have  it  to  themselves 
as  is  customary  &  in  fact  nesassary  —  as  our  people  will 
not  work  constant  —  &  it  is  never  required  by  having  one 
day  in  7  to  themselves  they  are  oblige  to  appear  clean  & 
tidy  amongst  the  rest  of  their  shipmates  then  the  next  day 
work  with  a  good  will  but  however  they  have  this  day  to 
them  selves  &  there  is  nothing  done  onboard  —  the  ship 
is  all  up  in  arms  as  last  night  they  took  every  thing  from 
the  hulk  &  one  of  the  boats  it  now  lays  the  chief  of  it  about 
deck  —  however  by  next  Saturday  night  I  think  the  ship 
will  look  a  little  more  ship  shape  than  she  now  does  — 
Capt  Lawson  called  on  me  &  had  a  tifing  —  Capt  Hatha¬ 
ways  Doctor  came  here  but  did  not  tary  my  Banian  has 
packed  4  bales  sootee  handkerchiefs  2  bales  checks  &  2 
bales  blue  Gurrahs  &  they  have  overhauled  other  goods 
which  will  be  packed  tomorrow  —  8  bales  packed  today  — 

Monday  15:  the  goods  which  M'  Macarty  is  to  pay  me 
in  for  my  cotton  his  Banian  &  I  cannot  agree  respecting 
the  prices  of  them  I  have  been  to  his  godown  3  or  4  times 
about  it  &  the  musters  he  has  shown  me  are  hirer  prices  & 
courser  than  what  I  have  bought  —  if  M''  Macarty  gives 
the  money  for  them  &  I  believe  he  does  I  ought  to  have 
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them  as  cheap  as  I  can  buy  other  ways  as  it  is  all  the  same 
to  M''  M  as  he  has  to  pay  me  such  a  sum  in  goods  —  they 
have  taken  say  one  ton  of  ballest  on  board  ship  of  what  was 
put  out  of  her  &  bamboo  for  donage  —  they  have  done  a 
little  on  board  ship  today  but  not  much  that  is  it  is  hard 
work  but  have  not  made  much  show  such  as  turning  in 
lower  rigging  &c.  I  was  on  board  &  the  shore  carpenters 
are  puting  on  the  Ribbin  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  copper. 
&  he  cannot  get  it  with  a  true  sheer  all  he  can  do 
the  reason  is  he  dont  or  will  not  know  how  after  it  is 
on  my  carpenter  must  put  it  right  Ted  Stone  stayed 
on  shore  last  night  without  liberty  he  came  to  me  about 
noon  with  an  excuise  he  wanted  a  tooth  hauled  &  that  the 
doctor  had  put  on  something  to  make  it  come  out  easey  but 
I  told  him  to  go  on  board  he  promised  me  he  would  when 
I  went  on  board  before  night  M*”  Skerry  told  me  that  Ted 
came  on  board  drunk  &  was  then  asleep  on  his  chest  — 
John  Johnson  this  day  said  he  was  well  &  I  gave  him 
money  to  pay  the  doctor  &  he  promised  me  he  would  go  on 
board  to  do  duty  about  noon  but  he  was  not  on  board  at 
night  —  he  neglects  his  duty  &  makes  all  the  excuses  he 
can  when  he  gets  on  shore  that  he  may  stay  longer  he 
must  be  marked  for  all  this  as  he  ought  to  be  on  board  to 
do  his  duty  as  the  ship  is  to  be  rigged  entirely  being  now 
only  to  her  lower  rigging  &  I  have  hired  6  Lascars  to  go 
on  board  on  the  morrow  to  help  them  rig  the  ship  &  to  ease 
them  in  the  heavyset  of  the  work  —  have  weighed  the  old 
copper  that  came  of  the  ships  bottom  it  weighs  Barar 
16m,  3d,  00c.  &  sold  @  41/  is  sacca  R  659 :1 :3  my 
Banian  has  packed  today  2  bales  Chintzes  1  bale  palam- 
poes  2  bales  Quilts  —  the  last  of  the  Quilts  is  120  — 
they  have  not  done  much  today  in  the  packing  way  but 
have  overhauled  more  goods  which  will  be  packed  on  the 
morrow  —  I  have  not  got  the  Carpenters  bill  for  coppering 
the  ship  nor  do  I  know  the  amount  of  it  as  yet  —  but  it 
cannot  exceed  my  expectation  however  large  it  may  be 
Tuesday  16:  this  morning  not  many  black  people  at 
the  house  (though  they  never  come  untill  10  &  11  oclo) 
very  few  indeed  &  no  merchants  I  could  not  conjector  the 
reason  of  it  but  by  &  by  one  of  the  seccars  after  some  time 
trying  to  blush  told  me  Master  today  not  make  much  busi- 
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ness  why  not,  Master  not  know  today  is  unlucky  day  — 
which  shows  the  superstitiousness  of  these  people  &  in  fact 
I  cannot  get  them  to  do  hut  very  little  —  hut  hy  &  hy  one 
of  them  came  &  wanted  me  to  pay  him  some  money  I 
told  him  it  was  an  unlucky  day  I  was  afraid  he  told  me 
master  unlucky  to  do  business  but  not  so  to  receive 
money  oh  very  well  if  that  is  the  case  I  am  very  glad  you 
told  me  of  it  if  it  is  good  luck  to  receive  money  it  must 
he  had  to  pay  therefore  my  good  fellow  you  have  no  money 
from  me  today  —  M'  Macartys  Banian  &  I  cannot  agree 
respecting  the  price  of  the  goods  I  am  to  have  of  him  I 
have  been  today  compairing  musters  &  find  his  goods  are 
high  prised  however  I  think  we  shall  he  able  to  settle  on 
the  morrow  —  I  hope  so  Capt  Young  dined  with  me 
today  —  I  went  down  on  hoard  ship  &  on  passing  down 
I  met  J  Johnson  who  promised  me  he  would  go  on  board 
ship  yesterday  noon  &  do  his  duty  hut  he  has  not  been  nigh 
the  ship  —  this  fellow  has  been  on  shore  at  the  house  as 
he  sa.ys  sick  (all  the  time  the  ship  has  been  heaving  down) 
&  I  have  paid  his  doctors  bill  &  advanced  him  money  when 
ever  he  has  asked  for  it  —  &  now  he  had  been  wasting  all 
yesterday  &  today  idling  a  bout  &  doing  nothing  —  &  I  am 
in  such  a  hurry  to  get  away  that  I  have  sent  on  board  to 
fourward  the  business  6  Lascars  —  &  here  is  this  fellow 
idleing  away  his  time  on  shore  however  it  is  all  for  my 
goodnes  to  him  when  I  was  in  Isle  France  he  was  in  the 
prisonship  put  there  by  his  Capt  not  for  his  good  deeds 
where  he  certainly  would  &  must  have  stayed  untill  his 
ship  would  be  ready  for  sea  which  might  have  been  in  2^ 
months  —  &  the  first  time  he  came  on  board  he  had  liberty 
to  go  with  the  rest  of  the  people  on  shore  he  never  came 
on  board  again  I  think  under  24  hours  &  a  few  days  after 
we  came  here  he  had  liberty  for  the  day  but  did  not  come 
on  board  ship  within  44  hours  —  &  now  this  time  —  how¬ 
ever  it  is  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect  in  gratitude  from 
such  fellowes  as  this  is  —  here  has  been  a  Capt  trying  to 
persuade  him  to  leave  the  ship  as  he  says  but  that  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  me  nor  is  it  any  reason  for  him  to  neglect  his  duty 
but  I  certainly  shall  remember  all  this  as  sure  as  he  is  a 
man  by  the  time  I  got  on  board  it  was  dark  however  I  saw 
that  they  had  the  fore  &  main  rigging  turned  in  sot  up  & 
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catharponed  in  what  they  have  done  today  makes  no 
show  at  all  in  a  day  or  two  they  will  be  gitting  the  top 
mast  &  yards  abaft  &c  which  will  be  making  some  appear¬ 
ance  —  M''  Skerry  informs  me  that  the  6  Lascars  I  sent 
on  board  today  to  lend  them  a  hand  does  very  well  &  are 
tolerable  sailors  I  intend  they  shall  work  in  the  hold  & 
about  the  cargo  while  our  people  are  about  the  rigging  — 
I  came  home  &  Capt  Young  came  to  the  house  again  &  had 
a  dish  of  tea —  I  find  that  sugar  is  not  only  very  scarce 
but  very  dear  I  cannot  get  any  &  have  been  obliged  to 
take  some  which  is  but  little  better  than  Jagary,  it  will  be 
good  ballest  — 

Wednesday  17:  today  we  have  not  done  much  in  the 
packing  way  there  has  not  maney  merchants  been  at  the 
house  &  what  have  been  here  has  made  more  noise  than 
work  or  business  however  my  Banian  has  packed  today  one 
bale  blue  handkerchiefs  &  3  bales  of  checks  — I  find  that 
J.  Johnson  did  not  go  on  board  ship  last  night  he  did  not 
go  on  board  untill  late  this  morning  &  then  he  went  down 
in  the  steerage  &  sot  an  hour  or  two  &  then  went  at  work 

—  I  must  certainly  remember  this  treatment  because  he 
is  guilty  of  the  highest  ingratitude  —  they  come  on  pret¬ 
ty  well  on  board  ship  &  those  Lascars  I  sent  on  board 
works  very  well  indeed  the  carpenter  is  fixing  the  mizen 
T  G  Mast  to  step  as  before  it  was  a  pole  —  the  shore  Car¬ 
penters  are  puting  the  ribbin  on  on  the  upper  edge  of  the 
copper  —  the(y)  have  been  long  enough  about  it  &  they 
cannot  get  it  on  a  water  line  all  they  can  do  —  I  have  not 
got  the  carpenters  bill  yett  therefore  I  cannot  tel  what  the 
expence  of  coppering  the  ship  will  be  —  enough  without 
any  manner  of  doubt  —  Capt  Jackson  &  M*'  Donnaldson 

—  Capt  Crowd  &  M'  Crawford  dined  with  me  today  — 
Capt  Young  &  Dobel  came  after  dinner  —  Capt  Dobel 
tels  me  his  ship  the  Three  Sisters  comes  out  of  Dock  in 
the  morning  —  &  that  he  will  sail  in  6  days  for  Philadel¬ 
phia  —  he  tels  me  that  they  have  put  the  ships  keel  in 
very  well  &  he  appears  to  be  very  anxious  to  get  away  & 
much  pleased  that  he  is  so  nigh  sailing  —  they  did  not 
stay  long;  —  Capt  Crowel  tels  me  that  he  &  Capt  Lawson 
had  a  dispuet  &  that  without  carring  the  matter  into  Court 

—  as  Lawson  is  going  down  the  coast  it  must  be  deter- 
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mined  before  he  left  &  that  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Law  have 
the  matter  all  on  Crowel  &  he  was  obliged  to  pay  600  Ru¬ 
pees  —  it  affects  him  — 

Thursday  IS:  I  sent  to  receive  the  sugar  (or  species 
of  it)  I  bought  the  other  day  at  2// 6  but  it  was  not  so 
good  as  the  muster  by  20  PC.  I  would  not  take  it  —  it 
would  have  answered  extreemly  well  at  that  price  if  it  had 
been  as  good  as  the  muster  —  sugar  is  very  dear  at  present 
in  fact  there  is  none  to  be  got  it  is  now  at  9-9^  &  none  to 
be  had  the  tree  sugar  will  be  in  in  15  or  20  days  but  how 
ever  I  am  allmost  determined  not  to  purches  any  at  that 
price  if  I  am  obliged  to  I  shall  not  more  than  20  tons  at 
the  extreem  —  I  think  piece  goods  will  pay  as  great  a 
profit  as  sugar  in  that  case  I  am  right  in  taking  as  little 
heavy  articles  as  is  posible  that  the  ship  may  go  home  light 
then  we  may  expect  a  short  pasage  —  however  I  must  do 
as  well  as  I  can  in  respect  to  the  purchasing  &  make  my 
calculations  &  take  that  which  I  think  may  pay  the  great¬ 
est  profit  —  my  Banian  has  packed  today  4  bales  beer- 
boom  gurrahs  &  2  bales  Foolpore  Cossah  the  last  of  which 
is  130  —  I  have  had  some  rope  made  out  of  Jute  it 
is  a  very  good  rope  (not  tared)  makes  excelent  falls  &  is 
very  cheap  3/8  per  82  £  —  I  like  it  estreem  well  I 
went  on  board  ship  they  have  got  the  Fore  &  M  Top  Masts 
aloft  &  rigging  turned  in  &  the  Carpenter  has  allmost 
fitted  the  stept  mizen  top  G  Mast  by  Saturday  she  will 
look  ship  shape  —  &  the  lazy  fellows  from  the  shore  have 

not  finished  the  ribin  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  copper  yet 

—  2  American  carpenters  would  have  finished  it  in  one 
day  —  Capt  Jacksons  ship  dropt  down  in  the  morning 

—  &  he  (having  discharged  all  his  teritories)  &  Donnald- 
son  dines  with  me  just  before  dinner  Campel  Crawford 
&  Dobel  came  here  but  did  not  stay  long  Dobel  worked  all 
last  night  to  get  his  ship  out  of  Dock  &  loading  at  the  same 
time  he  has  had  no  sleep  since  the  night  before  —  J ackson 
&  Donnaldson  bid  me  good-by  &  went  to  go  to  their  ship  & 
go  for  sea  I  wrote  by  them  to  my  father  &  also  by  the 
Richmond  2  day  past  via  Philadelphia  — 

(To  he  continued) 


OLD  newbuhyport  ropewalks— a 
VANISHED  INDUSTRY 


By  Mijinie  Atkinson 


From  time  to  time  as  we  consider  the  past  of  Newbury- 
port,  we  think  about  the  old  shipyards,  saillofts,  rope- 
walks,  mastyards  and  the  places  of  all  the  other  crafts  as 
well  as  the  merchants  that  once  fitted  her  vessels  for 
voyages  to  all  the  seas.  The  odors  used  to  linger  about  the 
wharves  and  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  The  east  winds 
would  send  them  through  every  street.  They  were  the 
odors  of  tea  and  molasses,  of  spice  and  rum,  of  oakum  and 
new  lumber,  of  bales  of  Indian  cottons  and  French  silks, 
of  brandy  and  wine,  of  tar  and  brown  sugar,  of  coffee  and 
salt — the  blended  odors  of  merchandise  from  all  the  world. 

The  following  facts  were  taken  from  histories,  old  city 
directories,  old  newspapers  and  more  especially  from  the 
memories  of  older  citizens.  Among  the  earliest  industries 
were  the  ropewalks,  where  the  halyards,  the  sheets,  the 
hawsers  and  the  cords  and  lines  that  helped  rig  the  New- 
buryport  ships,  were  made.  In  them,  too,  was  made  a 
superb  quality  of  lines  for  deep  sea  fishermen  of  the  town, 
and  from  them  came  the  clotheslines  upon  which  the  women 
hung  their  washings.  Searching  first  among  the  histories, 
we  find  that  John  J.  Currier  reported  that:  “Cordage  fac¬ 
tories  employed  from  25  to  35  hands  and  produced  from 
200  to  300  tons  of  white  lines  and  tarred  cordage  annual¬ 
ly”'  The  date  given  for  these  facts  was  1764,  and  he  add¬ 
ed  a  further  fact :  “As  early  as  1748,  Capt.  John  Crocker 
was  granted  permission  to  erect  a  ropewalk  near  Frog  Pond 
and  subsequently  several  others  were  erected  between 
Cottle’s  Lane,  now  Bromfield  Street,  and  Ordway’s  Lane, 
now  Market  Street.  John  Tracy  was  a  manufacturer  of 
cordage  near  the  Quaker  Burying  Ground,  before  Wash¬ 
ington  Street  was  laid  out  between  Winter  and  Boardman 
Streets.  Since  the  part  of  Washington  Street  described 
was  laid  out  in  1748,  the  Tracy  walk,  if  it  still  existed, 
would  be  about  a  century  old. 

In  his  history  of  Newbury,  of  which  Newburyport  was 
1  Currier:  Hist,  of  Newburyport,  pp.  28,  77,  80,  120,  556. 
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then  a  part,  Joshua  Coffin  says  of  the  Crocker  walkt^ 
“The  town  granted  John  Crocker,  on  his  petition,  liberty 
to  errect  a  ropewalk  ‘along  by  the  windmill  and  to  improve 
such  place  for  ten  years  for  the  making  of  ropes  and  for  no 
other  purpose.’  ”  A  footnote  in  the  history  explains  that 
this  probably  was  the  first  walk  established  in  Newbury. 
The  windmill  to  which  he  refers,  was  erected  in  1703.  No 
records,  as  far  as  is  known,  show  when  the  windmill  and 
ropewalk  disappeared. 

Capt.  John  Crocker  was  a  prominent  merchant  who  had 
moved  from  Boston  to  Newburyport  in  1737,  He  peti¬ 
tioned  the  town,  March  8,  1747-48,®  as  follows:  “Whereas 
his  present  occupation  of  Ropemaking  has  been  found  for 
time  past  very  beneficial  not  only  for  the  seafaring  busi¬ 
ness  of  this  Towne  but  also  as  thereby  many  poor  people 
are  imployed  he  therefore  asks  permission  to  set  up  a  rope¬ 
walk  between  Abiel  Somerby’s  land  and  the  windmill  for 
such  a  term  of  years  as  they  [the  freeholders  of  the  town] 
shall  think  proper.”  The  petition  was  granted.  He  died 
March  19,  1763,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul’s  churchyard. 
The  Massachusetts  Gazette,  published  in  Boston,  on  April 
7, 1763,  contains  the  following  obituary  notice:  “Newbury, 
March  19,  1763,  This  Day  died  here  in  the  71st  year  of 
his  age  Capt.  John  Crocker,  a  gentleman  that  was  well 
known  in  the  town  of  Boston  where  he  formerly  lived  and 
was  for  many  years  in  the  London  Trade.  He  was  uni¬ 
versally  beloved  and  esteemed  for  his  remarkable  Honesty 
and  good  Nature,  and  other  amiable  Qualities” 

Wages  for  work  in  ropewalks  of  that  time  were  not 
munificent.  An  account  book,  preserved  in  the  Essex  In¬ 
stitute,  shows  that  a  journeyman  spinner,  working  in  a 
Salem  ropewalk  in  1797,  received  six  pence  a  day  re¬ 
muneration.  Another  account,  preserved  there,  records 
that  the  father  of  four  boys  who  worked  for  ten  days  in  a 
walk  received  four  ]jence  a  day  for  each  boy.  Probably 
wages  here  were  about  the  same.  It  is  recorded  that  some 
of  the  soldiers  of  Gen.  Benedict  Arnold’s  army,  who  were 
encamped  on  the  upper  Green  for  a  few  days,  on  their  way 
to  Quebec,  were  lodged  in  ropewalks.^ 

2  Coffin:  Hist,  of  Newbury,  p.  218. 

3  Town  of  Newbury  records,  p.  74. 

4  Currier :  History  of  Newbury,  pp.  264,  556. 
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There  must  have  been  ropewalks  much  earlier  than  this 
for  on  March  29,  1685  the  town  voted  to  build  hayscales 
“at  the  northerly  end  of  Frog  Pond  near  where  the  Rope- 
walk  formerly  stood,”  although  there  is  no  intimation  as 
to  the  owner  of  the  ropewalk.® 

Caleb  Cushing  reports  in  his  history  of  Newburyport, 
published  in  1826,  that:  “In  liewbury,  near  to  the  bounds 
of  Newburyport,  there  are  extensive  cordage  manufac¬ 
tories.  There  were  five  in  number  in  1803-1805,  employ¬ 
ing  40  to  50  hands  and  producing  annually  from  200  to 
300  tons  of  cordage,  valued  at  $70,000.'  For  the  last  five 
years  the  number  of  manufactories  has  been  six,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  employed  25  to  35,  the  quantity  of  cordage 
manufactured  from  130  to  160  tons,  valued  at  $30,000. 
In  addition  to  this  about  $8,000  worth  of  white  lines  and 
cord  have  been  manufactured  annually  the  last  three  years, 
employing  about  fifteen  workmen.”®  This  is  the  sum  of 
information  to  be  obtained  from  three  of  our  four  his¬ 
torians.  It  shows  that  the  quantity  of  cordage  produced 
here  of  various  sorts  must  have  amounted  to  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  tons, 

Jefferson  laid  the  first  embargo  upon  shipping  in  1807. 
Subsequent  embargoes,  non-importation  and  non-inter¬ 
course  acts,  plus  a  careful  watch  of  the  coast  by  Federal 
authorities,  ruined  shipping  and  therefore  business  here. 
The  great  fire  of  1811,  which  destroyed  practically  the 
business  center  of  ^N’ewburyport,  plunged  the  town  still 
deeper  into  misery.  By  the  time  Mr.  Cushing’s  history 
was  published,  however,  shipping  had  revived  and  rope- 
walks  were  again  prosperous.  That  part  of  Newbury  in 
which  many  of  the  walks  were  situated  was  annexed  to 
Newbury  port  in  1851 — the  year  Mr.  Cushing  became  our 
first  mayor. 

The  fourth  of  our  city  historians  was  Mrs.  E.  Vale 
Smith.  She  noted  in  her  book  that  a  ropewalk  was  struck 
by  lightning  in  1800.  Without  benefit  of  historians,  a 
fact,  a  tradition  or  perhaps  a  mere  dream  survives  that  at 
one  time,  unspecified,  fifteen  or  twenty  ropewalks 
stretched  their  thin  lengths  from  Purchase  Street  to  Water 

5  Province  Laws,  vol.  V,  p.  1194. 

6  C.  Cushing:  Hist,  of  Newburyport,  p.  88. 
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From  a  drawing  by  Ben  Johnson  In  Currier's  "History  of  Newburyport" 
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Street.  Nobody  seems  to  know  when  or  how  they  dis¬ 
appeared,  hut  it  is  remembered,  or  at  least  asserted,  that 
after  they  did  disappear  the  land  upon  which  they  stood 
was  planted  to  onions.  The  onions  were  authentic.  Until 
the  19th  century  all  ropes  were  made  by  hand.  The  strands 
of  hemp,  of  jute,  of  sisal  and  of  cotton  were  twisted  into 
rope  by  a  clumsy  wheel  turned  by  a  man  or  a  hoy. 

The  earliest  walk  for  which  there  is  even  meager  re¬ 
membrance  of  a  living  person,  and  that  is  of  a  mere  rem¬ 
nant  of  it,  was  that  of  Michael  Wormsted  and  Son.  It  is 
believed  that  this  walk  was  built  about  1830  and  it  is 
known  to  have  been  operated  by  steam.  It  was  called 
“The  Patent  Cordage  Manufactory,”  and  was  situated  on 
Bromfield  Street  and  ran  back  to  Marlborough  Street.  In 
her  history  of  Newburyport,  Mrs.  E.  Vale  Smith  wrote 
that  an  explosion  occurred  in  the  engine  house  on  October 
19th,  1843.  In  the  Newburyport  Herald  of  that  date,  we 
find  a  report  of  the  catastrophy.  It  was  somewhat  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “At  half  past  six  in  the  morning  of  October  19th, 
an  hour  after  the  work  of  the  day  had  begun,  the  six-horse 
power  engine  exploded.-  John  Green,  engineer,  was  killed 
instantly  and  an  assistant,  Lorenzo  Ross,  was  injured 
severely.  The  engine  house  was  wrecked  completely. 
Bricks,  timbers  and  boards  were  scattered  about  for  eighty 
to  a  hundred  yards.  The  engine,  which  was  twenty  feet 
long  and  weighed  over  a  ton,  was  forced  through  a  pile  of 
coal,  eight  or  ten  feet  thick  and  through  the  end  of  the 
building  against  which  it  was  piled.  With  power  still  un¬ 
expended  it  then  volted  over  a  vacant  lot,  bounced  three  or 
four  times  on  the  ground,  knocked  down  a  small  shed  and 
leveled  a  fence  before  it  rested  three  hundred  feet  from  its 
starting  place.  The  impetus  of  the  explosion  also  sent 
fragments  of  the  boiler  long  distances  and  in  various  di¬ 
rections.”  The  Herald’s  report  of  the  explosion  concluded 
thus:  “The  loss  to  the  Messrs.  Wormsted  must  be  very 
considerable,  the  accident  having  occurred  at  a  busy  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  while  they  have  employed  about  forty 
hands  and  the  contract  for  the  rigging  of  three  ships  not 
completed.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  work  began  at  half  past 
five  in  the  mornings  and,  judging  from  evidence  collected, 
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that  was  a  reasonable  time  for  a  work  day  to  begin.  Some 
of  our  older  citizens  remember  that  for  some  years,  when 
they  were  children,  the  head-house  of  this  walk  remained 
standing.  It  was  used  then  as  an  office  for  the  Woodwell 
Express,  which  ran  a  truck  from  this  city  to  Lynn.  The 
long  walk  was  sold,  report  these  older  citizens,  at  fifty 
cents  a  running  foot  and  the  lumber  used  to  build  a  new 
walk  upon  another  site. 

Probably  next  in  age  to  the  Wormsted  walk  was  the 
Paul  Lunt  walk.  Mr.  Lunt  is  listed  as  a  ropemaker  in  the 
city  directory  of  1852  and  1853.  He  was  also  alderman 
in  Ward  One  and  Lunt  Street  was  named  for  him.  His 
walk  extended  from  Bromfield  Street  to  the  head  of 
Harrison  Street,  and  was  the  usual  one-story,  long,  narrow 
building  with  a  small  two-stor^"  head-house  at  the  Brom¬ 
field  end.  Ropes  were  made  here  by  hand.  Mr.  Lunt 
owned  a  large  field  on  the  water  side  of  the  walk  which  he 
inclosed  with  a  six-feet  high  board  fence.  Men  who  were 
small  boys  then  insist  there  were  no  peep-holes  in  it.  An 
open  walk  was  laid  out  along  one  inner  side  of  the  fence 
and  in  summer  the  strands  of  fiber  or  yarn  were  twisted 
into  cord  or  rope  in  the  open  air.  All  ropewalks  must 
have  been  very  warm  in  summer,  and,  since  they  were  not 
heated,  very  cold  in  winter.  A  bit  of  lore  has  been  salvaged 
from  the  past  that  must  relate  to  this  walk.  It  is  that  a 
boy  who  rode  a  horse  around  and  around  in  a  circle  to  turn 
a  windlass  was  paid  six  cents  a  day.  The  land  about  the 
walk  was  thriftily  planted  to  beans  and  sometimes  the  boy 
and  other  workers  had  to  take  their  pay  in  beans. 

After  the  death  of  Paul  Lunt  his  brother  Enoch  and  a 
Mr.  Colby  ran  the  business  under  the  firm  name  of  Colby 
and  Lunt  until  it  was  discontinued.  The  building  lay 
idle  for  a  few  years  but  the  property  was  sold  eventually 
to  Eben  C.  Knight  and,  about  1894,  he  tore  the  head-house 
down  and  built  a  double  house  upon  the  site.  One  side  of 
this  house  was  occupied  by  his  nephew,  the  late  Franklin 
P.  Knight,  for  many  years,  and  is  still  occupied  by  Mr. 
Knight’s  widow.  Little  by  little  the  long  walk  was  de¬ 
molished  until  nothing  was  left  of  it  but  the  extreme 
southerly  end.  That  end  was  purchased  by  Russell  S. 
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Tibbetts  and  used  for  a  storage  house.  About  1925  that, 
too,  disappeared. 

The  Moses  B.  Jackman  walk  was  the  last  of  the  old-time 
ropewalks  to  function  in  Newburypprt.  According  to  in¬ 
formation  gathered  a  Samuel  A.  Smith  was  a  partner.  Mr. 
Smith  apparently  was  a  druggist  and  took  no  active  part 
in  the  business.  This  was  the  walk  into  which  much  of 
the  material  salvaged  from  the  wrecked  Wormsted  walk 
was  built.  The  large  two-story  head-house  stood  on  Marl¬ 
borough  Street  and  near  it  was  the  tar-house  where  there 
were  black  messes  of  irresistible  attraction  for  small  boys. 
Behind  the  head-house,  the  one-story  building  rambled  on 
for  500  feet,  or  to  the  old  ball  ground.  The  city  directory 
defines  the  business  conducted  here  as  a  manufactory  of 
cords  and  lines.  Hemp  ropes  and  hawsers,  such  as  were 
made  in  Ifewburyport  in  earlier  years,  were  in  little  de¬ 
mand  by  this  time,  for  the  era  of  sailing  vessels  had 
passed. 

The  mackerel,  cod,  clothes  and  commercial  ropes  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  Jackman  walk  were  esteemed  highly. 
Gloucester  fishermen  bought  many  fathoms  of  them  (ropes 
were  measured  by  fathoms)  and  Newburyport  fishermen 
preferred  them  to  any  other  make.  The  best  sea  island 
cotton  that  could  be  obtained  was  used  in  making  them. 
After  the  strands  of  yarn  were  twisted  into  lines  the  lines 
were  dipped  into  boiling  tar  and  thoroughly  saturated  with 
it.  This  treatment  prevented  them  from  kinking  when 
payed  out  from  fishing  boats.  One  of  my  informants  has 
told  me  that  the  boiling  tar  would  spatter  as  the  ropes  were 
dipped  into  it  and  burns  from  it  often  happened  and  were 
not  soon  forgotten.  One  interest  of  the  watching  and 
listening  boys  was  the  copious  flow  of  ripe  profanity  that 
seemed  to  facilitate  the  work.  One  of  our  older  citizens 
has  testified  that  it  exceeded  in  variety  and  invention  any 
known  to  be  used  elsewhere  in  any  age.  A  process  of  the 
work  that  is  still  remembered  usually  was  performed  by  a 
boy.  Taking  three  strands  of  yarn  and  holding  them 
apart  between  three  upheld  fingers  he  would  run  the 
length  of  the  walk  to  draw  the  strands  out  from  the 
spindles.  To  keep  them  of  equal  tautness  he  drew  after 
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him  a  weight  attached  to  them.  The  floor  of  the  walk  was 
of  loose  and  rough  boards  and  this  task  was  performed 
barefooted,  summer  and  winter,  so  the  boy  who  stuck  to 
his  job  must  have  been  something  of  a  hero.  However 
he  may  have  felt,  several  citizens  now  remember  the  great 
pleasure  they  had  as  children  in  racing  from  end  to  end 
of  the  long  building. 

Business  was  discontinued  in  the  Jackman  walk  about 
1894.  N’othing  now  remains  to  prove  it  ever  existed  save 
a  few  photographs.  These  show  a  line  of  glassed  windows 
on  a  long  side  wall.  Earlier  walks  are  said  to  have  had  no 
glass  in  the  windows.  Shutters  were  used  for  protection 
against  intruders  and  the  weather.  In  the  winter  they 
were  closed  on  the  weather  side  and  left  open  on  the  lee 
side  for  light  and  air  even  on  the  coldest  days.  We  have 
been  unable  to  find  that  workmen  in  these  walks  ever 
struck  for  better  conditions  or  for  more  pay. 

Near  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  Bay  State  Cord¬ 
age  Company,  property  of  the  Hinkley  Brothers  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  established  a  cordage  manufactory  on  or  near  the  site 
of  the  present  Hytron  building.  It  was  here  but  a  few 
years  and  has  left  but  few  memories.  It  was  not  of  the  old 
order  of  industries,  now  vanished,  that  built  up  the  pride, 
the  fame  and  the  fortunes  of  old  Newburyport. 
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...  If  they  would  be  left  unmo¬ 
lested  in  the  enjoyment  or  endurance  of  their  pecu¬ 
liar  institution,  they  must  learn  to  keep  it  entirely 
to  themselves.  Christianity  and  civilization  have 
placed  it  in  a  moral  quarantine  from  which  it  can 
only  stray  at  its  peril. 

The  article  closed  with  the  prophecy  that  the  Republican 
party,  if  successful  at  the  next  Presidential  election,  would 
repress  all  interference  with  slavery  in  the  States  where  it 
exists  and  secure  the  free  States  and  territories  from  its  ag¬ 
gressions. 

Some  days  later,  in  an  article  entitled  The  North  and 
the  South,  Whittier  contrasted  the  prompt  disapprobation 
by  the  South  of  the  illegal  act  of  Brown  with  the  exulting 
approval  it  had  bestowed  upon  the  brutal  and  murderous 
assault  upon  Senator  Charles  Sumner  in  1856.^^®  Slave¬ 
holders  who  now  reproached  the  people  of  the  North  for 
combining  with  their  rebuke  of  the  Harper’s  Ferry  out¬ 
break,  pity  for  Brown  and  his  fellows,  might  well  remem¬ 
ber  their  brutal  jeering  over  that  unparalleled  outrage. 
Had  not  Governor  Wise  of  Virginia  now  himself  declared 
Brown  “brave,  truthful,  honest,  and  sincere”  ?  And 
however  much  the  old  man’s  misguided  action  had  injured 
and  retarded  the  cause  he  sought  to  serve,  his  manhood 
and  sublime  devotion  to  duty  must  elicit  respect  in  every 
one  “but  the  merest  ‘forced  radish’  of  humanity.”  Re¬ 
view  of  treatment  of  the  episode  in  the  slave-holding  press 
revealed,  nevertheless,  “only  fierce  demands  for  vengeance 
and  wholesale  misrepresentation  of  Northern  sentiment.” 
One  exception,  that  of  the  Clark  County,  Virginia,  Jour¬ 
nal,  edited  by  Alexander  Parkins  who  pleaded  for  the  lives 
of  Brown  and  his  associates  on  the  ground  that  going  on 
shedding  blood  for  blood  would  have  no  advantage  for  the 
South,  received  bitter  denunciation  as  treason  from  the 
Richmond  Enquirer,  edited  by  Governor  Wise’s  own  son. 

On  November  30,  in  regretting  his  inability  to  attend  a 
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meeting  in  Haverhill  for  the  relief  of  the  family  of  John 
Brown,  Whittier  reverted  in  phrasing  to  Parkins’  plea  for 
magnanimity  for  Brown  when  he  wrote  that  his  “sympath¬ 
ies  had  been  strongly  nerved  for  that  mistaken,  but  brave 
man,  whom  Virginia  ought  to  be  brave  and  magnanimous 
enough  to  spare.”^'*^  Their  families  Whittier  said, 
should  not  suffer  for  lack  of  timely  aid.  His  letter  closed 
with  a  prayer  for  the  speedy  uprooting  of  slavery  and  a 
trust  that  at  the  meeting  nothing  might  be  said  in  anger 
and  impatience  to  interfere  with  the  cause  of  freedom. 

In  a  letter,  December  2,  Whittier  wrote  to  a  friend, 

What  a  sad  tragedy  today  in  Virginia !  I  feel  deep 
sympathy  for  John  Brown,  but  deplore  from  my 
heart  his  rash  and  insane  attempt.  It  injures  the 
cause  he  sought  to  serve.^^2 

Six  days  later  Whittier  sent  his  “village  paper”^^®  account 
of  his  views  of  the  Harper’s  Ferry  outbreak  to  Charles 
Sumner,  with  the  hope  that  the  Republican  members  of 
Congress  would  meet  the  matter  fairly  and  unequivocally 
condemn  all  filibustering,  whether  for  freedom  or  slav- 
ery.^^^  He  approved  Trumbull’s  motion  that  since 
Harper’s  Ferry  was  a  natural  result  of  the  slaveholders’ 
forays  into  Kansas,  both  should  be  considered  together. 
Again,  he  said. 

The  distinction  should  be  made  clear  between  the 
natural  sympathy  with  the  man  and  the  approval  of 
his  mad  and,  as  I  think,  most  dangerous  and  un¬ 
justifiable  act.  The  North  is  sound  on  this  point  — 
there  are  few  who  approve  of  the  raid  over  the 
border. 

As  the  weeks  of  December  passed,  Whittier’s  sympathy 
for  the  brave,  self-sacrificing  old  man  triumphed  enough 
over  his  regret  for  the  rash,  ill-judged  methods  of  the  in¬ 
surrectionist  to  enable  him  to  write  the  poem,  Brown  of 
Ossawatomie,  for  publication  December  22.^*^  As  occasion 
for  the  poem  he  used  a  story,  current  at  Harper’s  Ferry  af¬ 
ter  the  execution  and  printed  in  the  New  York  Daily  Trib¬ 
une,  December  5,  to  the  effect  that  on  the  way  to  the  scaf¬ 
fold  from  the  jail  Brown  had  kissed  a  negro  child.^^*  In 
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six  eight-line  stanzas  the  poet  condoned  the  crime  of  raid 
and  bloodshed  by  that  human  act  of  love. 

John  Brown  of  Ossawatomie, 

They  led  him  out  to  die ; 

And  lo !  —  a  poor  slave-mother 
With  her  little  child  pressed  nigh. 

Then  the  bold,  blue  eye  grew  tender 
And  the  old  harsh  face  grew  mild, 

As  he  stooped  between  the  jeering  ranks 
And  kissed  the  negro  child! 

The  shadows  of  his  stormy  life 
That  moment  fell  apart: 

Without,  the  rash  and  bloody  hand 
Within,  the  loving  heart. 

That  kiss  from  all  its  guilty  means 
Eedeemed  the  good  intent, 

And  round  the  grisly  fighter’s  hair 
The  martyr’s  aureole  bent! 

The  portrayal  was  sincere.  Its  interpretation  was  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  all  the  preconceptions  the  poet  had  already  record¬ 
ed  elsewhere.  It  reproved  the  means  of  insurrection  sharp¬ 
ly,  but  it  praised  the  motive  of  John  Brown.  Brown’s  kiss¬ 
ing  of  the  child  showed  his  recognition  of  the  power  of  love 
in  promoting  right  and  justice.  The  episode  was  thus  a 
furtherance  of  Truth,  meriting  poetic  use. 

Neither  in  first  publishing  nor  in  subsequent  editing 
did  Whittier  make  explanation  of  his  title  or  of  his  use  in 
it  of  reference  to  a  past  event  in  Brown’s  career.  At  the 
time  he  did  not  need  to;  all  readers  then  knew  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  event.  Ever  since  August  30,  1856,  when 
John  Brown  with  a  force  of  forty-one  free-state  men  had 
withstood  an  attack  upon  Osawatomie,^'*’'^  Kansas  Terri¬ 
tory,  by  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  pro-slavery  border 
warriors  from  Missouri,  he  had  borne  the  name  of  “Osawa- 
tomie  Brown.”^^®  The  appellation  itself  suggested  both 
the  old  man’s  heroism  and  his  reputation  for  it.  As  title 
of  the  poem.  Brown  of  Ossawatomie,  therefore,  served  the 
poet  well,  for  it  revived  in  the  reader  at  once  admiration 
for  the  subject.  Though  the  lines  made  no  allusion  what¬ 
soever  to  the  defense  of  Osawatomie,  or  to  any  other  epi¬ 
sode  in  Brown’s  involved  activity  in  the  territory,  the 
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title  called  to  mind  only  the  more  commendable  features 
of  his  role  there  and  put  the  reader  in  a  kindly  receptive 
mood  for  the  revelation  that  followed.  For  the  time,  more¬ 
over,  it  linked  the  legend  with  all  its  hero’s  territorial  past 
It  made  Harper’s  Ferry  appear  as  the  culmination  of  the 
Kansas  border  war;  and  that,  in  fact,  it  was.  The  title 
spared  Whittier  the  trouble  of  making  his  poem  state  the 
fact.  It  carried  no  clue  as  to  applicability,  however,  for 
an  uninformed  posterity. 

The  poem  did  not  have  wide  quotation;  the  press  was 
too  full  of  other  matter  on  the  Harper’s  Ferry  insurrec¬ 
tion  for  that ;  but  shortly  Brown  of  Ossawatomie  became 
the  most  discussed  of  all  Whittier’s  utterances  bearing  on 
the  Kansas  theme.  The  first  comments  had  to  do  with 
the  quality  of  Whittier’s  praise.  Later,  the  point  of  con¬ 
tention  was  the  actuality  of  the  episode,  the  kissing  of  the 
negro  child,  used  as  occasion.  In  our  own  time  the  poet 
has  been  taken  to  account  for  dissemination  of  the  doubt¬ 
ful  tale  if  not  for  its  authenticity.^®®  None  of  the  com¬ 
mentators  took  the  trouble  to  look  into  Whittier’s  attitude 
toward  John  Brown  to  see  why  he  used  the  legend  in  his 
poem. 

The  contemporary  adverse  criticism  of  his  poetic  treat¬ 
ment  may  ultimately  have  altered  Whittier’s  opinion  of 
Brown  somewhat.  On  January  31,  1861,  anyway,  in  an¬ 
swering  the  charges  of  the  South  against  the  North  in  The 
Great  Question,  the  poet  advocated  strict  non-intervention 
by  both  the  general  government  and  the  North,  but  he 
added, 

The  case  of  John  Brown  is  exceptional;  a  relig¬ 
ious  enthusiast,  maddened  by  oppression,  he  can 
scarcely  be  judged  by  the  ordinary  standards.^ 

Of  all  Whittier’s  written  remarks  on  John  Brown  that  is 
the  first  which  excuses  his  action  at  all.  The  rest  of  the 
comment,  consisting  of  regret  for  his  course  but  admira¬ 
tion  for  his  courage  and  self-sacrifice,  is  in  harmony  with 
all  the  other  written  judgments  of  the  mistaken  old  man. 

Brown  of  Ossawatomie  was  Whittier’s  last  poem  using 
for  basic  theme  some  phase  of  the  anti-slavery  question  re¬ 
lating  to  Kansas.  It  was  not,  however,  his  last  manifesta- 
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tion  of  interest  in  the  western  territory.  In  the  early 
spring;  of  1860  Whittier  congratulated  Sumner  upon  his 
speech,  Barbarism  of  Slavery.  He  called  it  “the  speech,” 
and  said  it  was  all  he  could  wish  for  it. 

It  takes  the  dreadful  question  out  of  the  region  of 
party  and  expediency,  and  holds  it  up  in  the  clear 
sun-blaze  of  truth  and  reason  —  in  all  its  deformity, 
and  with  the  blackness  of  the  pit  clinging  about  it. 

In  the  light  of  that  speech  the  civilized  world  will 
now  see  American  slavery  as  it  is.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  really  awful  in  its  Khadamanthan  severity  of 
justice.  ...  It  was  the  task  of  a  giant.^®^ 

In  1860,  again  a  campaign  year,  his  poems  reviewed  old 
points  of  view  and  admitted  changing  methods.  Life  was 
brief  and  duty  grave  for  The  Quaker  Alumni,  now  scat¬ 
tered  in  prairie  and  town,  but  what  they  lacked  in  work 
they  offered  in  will.^®®  In  The  Summons  the  poet  wrote, 

Wherever  Freedom’s  vanguard  goes,  .  .  . 

I  know  the  place  that  should  be  mine.^®^ 

For  a  Republican  mass  meeting  in  Newbury  port,  October 
11,  he  sang  of  his  “slow,  late,  but  certain”  Quaker  folk  in 
the  Keystone  state: 

Away  with  misgiving  —  away  with  all  doubt. 

For  Lincoln  goes  in,  when  the  Quakers  are  out.^®® 

After  Lincoln  was  in,  Whittier  agreed  with  Lucy  Larcom 
that  “hallelujah”  was  better  than  “hurra”  to  express  his 
thankfulness.^®®  On  November  21,  although  unable  to 
accept  an  invitation  to  Haverhill  to  celebrate  the  Republi¬ 
can  triumph,  he  rejoiced  in  finding  himself  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  in  the  strange  companionship  of  the  ma¬ 
jority,  but  he  warned  against  unmanly  exultation.  To  E. 
G.  Frothingham  he  wrote,  “We  must  be  firm  but  not 
fiant.”  Lincoln,  he  believed,  would  leave  the  slave ;$tates 
to  the  enjoyment  or  endurance  of  their  peculiar^  institu¬ 
tion,  but  the  North  could  not  allow  every  Southerner  to 
put  a  slave-code  in  force  wherever  he  pleased  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. ^®’^ 
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Prudence,  firmness,  and  strict,  even-handed  justice,  Whit¬ 
tier  thought,  would  characterize  the  policy  of  the  new  ad¬ 
ministration  in  meeting  the  emergency. 

At  the  same  time  the  poet  was  in  prose  thus  counseling 
his  triumphant  party  to  patience  as  the  only  honorable  way 
to  liberty,  he  was  himself  left  awe-struck  by  a  similar  cry 
of  Freedom  from  a  battle  field  in  Italy,  and  he  left  himself 
bowing  before  God’s  sterner  way  to  victory.^®®  In  De¬ 
cember  he  offered  a  grieving  father  the  comfort  of  feeling 
his  daughter’s  burial  in  Naples  had  been  a  heavenly 
pledge  “to  sanctify  and  save”  the  city  to  freedom,^®® 
though  the  liberty  came  through  military  victory.  Yet, 
if  storm  of  battle  and  wrath  of  man  were  approved  means 
to  independence  in  Naples,  the  burial  there  of  Helen  Wa- 
terston  of  Boston  had  been  a  supplementary  pledge  from 
heaven  “to  sanctify  and  save”  the  city  to  freedom. 

The  year’s  consideration  of  world  affairs  reconciled 
Whittier  somewhat  to  events  fast  approaching  in  the  states 
at  home.  In  A  Word  for  the  Hour,  January  16,  1861, 
he  reminded  the  North  that  its  feet  were  planted  safe  on 
freedom’s  vantage  ground  and  urged  it  to  remain  there 
“in  unrevengeful  calm.”^®®  During  the  following  weeks, 
when  secession  seemed  imminent,  Whittier  in  both  prose 
and  verse  was  supporting  propitiatory  plans  of  federal 
compensation  for  state  emancipation  and  of  payment  for 
runaways  rather  than  rendition. His  lines.  To  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Seward,  appearing  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  January  28,  admonished  the  senator  to  save  the 
Union  if  possible  “from  a  baptism  of  blood.”^®^  Then, 
through  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Post,  he  re¬ 
minded  Seward  that  the  verse  bound  him  to  good  behavior 
and  that  any  consent  of  his  to  a  further  extension  of  slav¬ 
ery  would  compromise  not  only  the  country  and  himself 
but  the  poet  as  well.^®®  In  The  Great  Question,  in  The 
Villager,  January  31,  Whittier  answered  at  length  the 
three  specific  charges  of  the  secessionists  against  the 
North ;  he  wrote,  he  said,  “for  the  sake  of  the  really  Union 
men  of  the  South  and  especially  of  the  border  slave 
states.”^®^  First,  the  election  of  Lincoln  had  closed  the 
question  of  the  extension  of  slavery.  Second,  to  meet  the 
interference  of  the  personal  liberty  laws  of  some  states 
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with  the  provision  of  the  constitution  for  reclaiming  “fugi¬ 
tives  held  to  service,”  he  proposed  liberal  compensation 
for  non-rendition.  Third,  he  assured  the  slave  states  that 
the  Constitution  gave  them  the  right  to  protection  from 
invasion  and  insurrection,  the  case  of  John  Brown  being 
exceptional.  Beyond  these  three  proposals  Whittier  had 
no  suggestions  for  preserving  the  Union.  He  would  not 
surrender  a  principle  for  what  could  be  but  a  temporary 
truce. 

If  the  slave  states  can  live  without  us,  we  most 
assuredly  can  live  and  prosper  without  them  .... 

We  can  not  give  up  our  faith  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  We  can  not  deny  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  press.  We  can  not  permit  the  extension 
of  slavery.  To  use  the  memorable  words  of  Luther 
on  his  trial:  “Here  stand  we.  We  can  not  other¬ 
wise.” 

When  the  Newburyport  Daily  Herald  gave  inadequate 
notice  of  The  Villager  article,  Whittier  addressed  the 
Herald  editor  in  another  communication,  The  Crisis  and 
Compromises,  February  5,  for  “in  times  like  these  I  can 
not  afford  to  be  misunderstood.”^®®  He  summarized  his 
views  of  The  Great  Question,  corrected  misinterpretations 
made  in  the  Herald  review,  quoted  in  entirety  his  last 
paragraph,  adding  one  sentence  even  The  Villager  had 
omitted,  “We  can  not  disfranchise  our  colored  citizens,” 
advised  anew  that  if  Congress  would  repeal  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Act  itself  and  give  the  States  the  alternative  of  re¬ 
turning  fugitives  or  paying  for  them,  the  personal  liberty 
laws  would  be  repealed  at  once,  and  reiterated  his  “small 
faith  in  shallow  expedients  and  compromises.  .  .  .  We 
have  sown  slavery  and  God  is  giving  us  the  terrible  har¬ 
vest.” 

On  this  same  day  Charles  Sumner  was  writing  Whittier 
that  he  deplored  two  recent  speeches  of  Seward’s  on  pro¬ 
pitiation  :  what  the  nation  needed  was  Backbone  to  save  its 
principles;  even  compromise  would  not  appease  the  slave 
states  now.^®®  Then,  in  The  Villager,  February  7,  Eman¬ 
cipation  and  Compensation,  Whittier  commended  both 
Sumner  and  Seward  for  the  proposal  to  buy  up  the  slaves 
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of  the  border  states  and  quoted  from  a  speech  of  Seward’s 
made  five  years  before,  in  favor  of  the  plan ;  it  was  the 
one  plan  that  might  yet  unite  the  North  and  the  South.^®^ 
Later  in  the  month,  when  the  poet  began  to  feel  the  ad¬ 
ministration  was  entering  the  downward  path  of  compro¬ 
mise,  he  wrote  that  as  for  himself  he  would  like  to  main¬ 
tain  the  Union  of  our  fathers,  “but  if  it  is  to  be  in  name 
only,  ...  I,  for  one,  shall  not  lift  a  hand  against  its  dis¬ 
solution.”^®®  As  to  fighting,  however,  to  force  back 
the  seceders,  he  could  see  no  sense  in  that.  In  April  he 
had  only  disgust  for  the  attempts  of  politicians  and 
clergymen  to  promise.^®® 

During  June,  while  the  nation  waited  “beneath  the  fur¬ 
nace-blast  the  pangs  of  transformation,”  Ein  Feste  Burg 
ist  Unser  Gott  made  negative  admission  that  strife  against 
slavery  was  worthy  of  freemen.  Of  North  and  South, 
victims  alike  of  the  evil,  the  poet  asked, 

Can  ye  not  cry, 

“Let  slavery  die!” 

And  union  find  in  freedom  ? 

else  in  vain  the  bells  of  war  should  ring.^’® 

Five  days  later  in  a  circular  letter,  “To  Members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,”  Whittier  asserted  that  the  sect  had 
no  right  to  ask  or  expect  exemption  from  the  chastise¬ 
ment  being  inflicted  upon  the  nation.  Instead,  it  had 
positive  responsibilities : 

Steadily  and  faithfully  maintaining  our  testimony 
against  war,  we  owe  it  to  the  cause  of  truth,  to  show 
that  exalted  heroism  and  generous  self-sacrifice 
are  not  incompatible  with  our  pacific  principles. 

Our  mission  is,  at  this  time,  to  mitigate  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  our  countrymen,  to  visit  and  aid  the  sick  and 
the  wounded,  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  and  to  practice  economy  for  the  sake 
of  charity.  .  .  .  Our  society  is  rich,  and  of  those  to 
whom  much  is  given,  much  will  be  required  in  the 
hour  of  proving  and  trial.^'^^ 

In  August,  when  drum  rolled  loud  and  bugle  filled  the 
summer  air  with  clangor  until  the  solid  hills  shook,  the 
poet  listened,  in  Our  River,  to  the  rippling  Merrimac, 
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knowing;  that  the  homesick  ears  of  the  valley-born  also 
heard  it  in  the  distant  mining;  camp  and  settler’s  clearing, 
and  he  took  counsel  of  the  whispering  pine-trees,  “Trust 
and  wait.”^"^-  The  way,  nevertheless,  seemed  “night,” 
unless  one  counted  suffering  and  service  joy ;  yet  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  eternal  gains  for  Liberty  in  the  hour  of  trial  en¬ 
abled  the  poet,  in  Thy  Will  Be  Done,  to  sing. 

Strike,  Thou  the  Master,  we  Thy  keys. 

The  anthem  of  the  destinies 

The  first  announcement  of  emancipation  occurred  in 
Missouri,  August  31,  1861.  It  was  part  of  a  proclama¬ 
tion  of  John  C.  Fremont,  now  a  United  States  Army  Gen¬ 
eral  in  charge  of  the  Western  Department,  issued  when 
numbers  of  escaped  slaves  came  into  his  lines 

The  property,  real  and  personal,  of  all  persons  in 
the  State  of  Missouri,  who  shall  take  up  arms 
against  the  United  States,  or  who  shall  be  directly 
proven  to  have  taken  active  part  with  their  enemies 
in  the  field,  is  declared  to  be  confiscated  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  use ;  and  their  slaves,  if  any  they  have,  are  hereby 
declared  free  men. 

The  proclamation  won  notice  enough  for  itself,  but 
President  Lincoln’s  countermanding  of  it  as  premature, 
after  failing  to  persuade  Fremont  to  revoke  the  announce¬ 
ment  himself,  made  it  a  common  subject  of  discussion 
everywhere.  Whittier  and  Lydia  Maria  Child  exchanged 
ideas  on  the  duty  of  the  government.  Whittier  wrote  on 
September  10, 

I  am  afraid  the  Government  will  tie  up  the  hands 
of  Fremont.  I  was  just  thinking  of  trying  to  thank 
him  for  his  noble  word  “free”  when  lo!  the  papers 
this  morning  bring  us  Lincoln’s  letter  to  him, 
repudiating  the  grand  utterance.  Well,  if  the  con¬ 
fiscated  slaves  are  not  free,  then  the  government  has 
turned  slaveholder,  that  is  all.^’^® 

On  September  19,  1861,  Whittier  wrote  to  George  L. 
Steams,  “I  hope  the  President  has  not  undertaken  to  tie 
up  the  hands  of  Fremont.  That  would  be  worse  for  us 
than  a  score  of  Bull  Runs.”^^®  Stearns  had  evidently 
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urf^d  his  friend  to  strike  directly  in  his  writing  at  the 
real  cause  of  the  war,  for  Whittier  now  agreed  to  use  his 
endeavors,  as  heretofore,  to  that  end,  adding  that  “if  the 
present  terrible  struggle  does  not  involve  emancipation, 
partial  or  complete,  it  is  at  once  the  most  wicked  and  the 
most  ludicrous  war  ever  waged.”  Nine  days  later  the 
reading  public  found  opportunity  to  measure  the  force  of 
his  poetic  stroke  in  the  lines.  To  John  C.  FremontJ^'^  Un¬ 
qualified  approval  of  Fremont’s  act  was  there,  and  praise 
of  its  already  far-heard,  wide-echoed  effect.  More,  en¬ 
couragement  was  there,  deliberate  and  direct,  for  the  dis¬ 
pirited  hero : 

So  take  thou  courage !  God  has  spoken  through  thee, 
Irrevocable,  the  mighty  words,  Be  Free ! 


Such  words  fulfill  their  prophecy,  and  lack 
But  the  full  time  to  harden  into  things. 

The  time  of  hardening,  however,  was  long.  In  Novem¬ 
ber  the  vision  of  The  Watchers  sang  again,  “still  hope  and 
trust. Correspondence  with  Thomas  Starr  King, 
who  continued  to  read  Whittier’s  poems  for  the  North, 
dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  establishing  justice  even  with 
blood.  When  slavery  was  abolished  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  1862,  Astraea  at  the  Capitol  rejoiced  in  the 
deliverance,  though  “heralded  by  roll  of  drums  on  waves 
of  battle-troubled  air.”^®®  By  autumn  the  furnace  heat 
had  begun  to  cool  and  the  chastening  rod  had  begun  to 
blossom  with  love.  Nature  still  gladdened  the  plain  with 
bearded  grains  and  golden  locks  of  corn.^®^  And  over  all 
the  land,  in  towm  and  on  prairie,  in  Jiily,  1863,  he  saw 
living  forms  that  had  attained  their  fitness  and  beauty  at 
the  shaping  hand  of  his  New  England  cousin,  IVIoses  Aus¬ 
tin  Cartland.^®^ 

Reviewing  the  formation  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  in  a  letter  to  Garrison,  November  24,  1863,  Whit¬ 
tier  wrote  that  he  valued  the  presence  of  his  signature  on 
the  Anti-Slavery  Declaration  of  1833  more  highly  than  on 
the  title-page  of  any  book.*®®  He  rejoiced,  too,  that  he 
had  “been  able  to  maintain  the  pledge  of  that  signature, 
and  that  in  the  long  intervening  years. 
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‘My  voice,  though  not  the  loudest,  has  been  heard 
Wherever  Freedom  raised  her  cry  of  pain.’  ” 

A  month  later,  in  December,  in  response  to  a  request  of 
Thomas  Starr  King,  made  by  Hannah  Lloyd  Keall,  Whit¬ 
tier  lifted  his  voice  to  cross  the  continent  in  hymn  of  dedi¬ 
cation  for  the  opening  of  Mr.  King’s  new  house  of  worship 
in  San  Francisco 

So,  by  these  Western  gates  of  Even 
We  wait  to  see  with  Thy  forgiven 
The  opening  Golden  Gate  of  Heaven 

Ever  since  the  early  days  of  the  Kansas  struggle,  Mr. 
King  had  modestly  called  himself  “a  slight  conductor”  of 
the  poet’s  power  to  Far  Western  Americans,  and  Whittier, 
remembering  that  King  had  given  wings  to  his  Panorama 
in  Boston,  1855,  wrote  the  hymn  gratefully.  Both  men 
were  now  interested  in  Mrs.  Neall’s  moving  into  San 
Francisco.  King  had  wanted  her  to  come  to  “raise  the 
proof  of  life  there.”  Whittier,  in  his  letter  of  January 
13,  1864,  to  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  rejoiced  that  Hannah 
seemed  to  be  in  better  spirits  and  to  enjoy  the  society  of 
San  Francisco,  her  mountain  hermitage  having  been  too 
solitary.^®® 

Within  two  months  Thomas  Starr  King  was  gone.  In 
the  tolling  of  bells  for  him  Whittier  found  faith  and  hope, 
for  this  “priest  of  Freedom”  had  made  the  East  and  West 
one  land : 

Mingle,  0  bells,  along  the  Western  slope. 

With  your  deep  toll  a  sound  of  faith  and  hope ! 


0  East  and  West!  0  morn  and  sunset  twain 
No  more  forever !  — has  he  lived  in  vain 
Who,  priest  of  Freedom,  made  ye  one,  and  told 
Your  bridal  service  from  his  lips  of  gold?^*'^ 

Again  in  December,  the  reader  supposes,  Whittier  had 
King  in  mind  as  one  of  those  who  “beck  and  sign,”  when 
he  wrote  in  The  Vanishers  of  the  simple  Indian  legend  “of 
the  shapes  who  flit  before”  and  “on  the  slopes  of  wester¬ 
ing  knolls”  beckon  to  the  “Sunset  Land  of  Souls.”^®® 

When  bells  and  cannon  proclaimed  the  passage  of  the 
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constitutional  amendment  abolishinpf  slavery,  January  31, 
1865,  Whittier  found  his  poem,  Laus  Deo!  writing  or 
singing  itself  to  the  ringing  music  as  he  listened  in  the 
Friends’  meeting-house  in  Amesbury:^®® 

It  is  done! 

Clang  of  bell  and  roar  of  gun 
Send  the  tidings  up  and  down. 

How  the  belfries  rock  and  reel ! 

How  the  great  guns,  peal  on  peal, 

Fling  the  joy  from  town  to  town ! 


How  they  pale 

xVncient  myth  and  song  and  tale. 

In  this  wonder  of  our  days. 

When  the  cruel  rod  of  war 
Blossoms  white  with  righteous  law. 

And  the  wrath  of  man  is  praise 

In  the  song  of  praise  the  poet  heard  the  sound  of  broken 
chains  and  rejoiced.  The  cause  he  had  served  so  various¬ 
ly  and  well  for  thirty-eight  years  had  triumphed.  His 
work,  seemingly,  was  done. 

3.  Abiding  Interest  in  the  West 

The  rudiments  of  empire  here 
Are  plastic  yet  and  warm; 

The  chaos  of  a  mighty  world 
Is  rounding  into  form! 

Each  rude  and  jostling  fragment  soon 
Its  fitting  place  shall  find, — 

The  raw  material  of  a  State, 

Its  muscle  and  its  mind ! 

—  On  Receiving  an  Eagle’s  Quill  from 
Lake  Superior,  stanzas  13  and  13. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  by  Congressional  resolution, 
January  31, 1865,  had  been  the  great  achievement,  marked 
by  Whittier  with  Laus  Deo,  but  the  personal  relief  the 
spontaneous  singing  afforded  him  was  short-lived.  To 
effect  his  purpose  he  found  himself  answering  various 
though  less  exacting  calls  to  duty  through  the  remaining 
twenty-six  years  of  his  life.  He  admonished.  He  ad- 
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vised.  He  reflected.  He  gave,  voluntarily  and  involun¬ 
tarily,  of  time  and  thought  and  money  and  name;  and  he 
received,  with  sincere  surprise  and  some  doubt  but  also 
with  gladness,  the  gratitude  of  the  American  people. 

Scarcely  four  months  after  emancipation  the  flrst  joy 
departed,  in  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln  and 
the  brutal  assault  upon  Secretary  of  State  Seward.  As 
Whittier  pointed  out  The  Lesson  and  our  Duty,  in  May, 
he  reminded  people  that  in  considering  the  numerous 
activities  of  slavery,  they  had  forgotten  the  greater  horror 
and  sin  of  slavery  itself.^®^  He  reviewed  the  various 
crimes  committed  in  its  name,  —  including  Southern  in¬ 
terference  in  Kansas,  bowie  knife  in  hand  and  curse  on 
lip,  and  the  sacking  of  Lawrence  with  the  murder  of  her 
principal  citizens,  ’  —  yet,  in  spite  of  the  dire  nature  of 

the  events,  the  nation  had  to  have  one  more  terrible  lesson 
in  the  murder  of  its  magistrate.  Even  this  had  not  made 
the  people  conscious  of  the  negro’s  claim  of  common 
humanity.  “Wherever  God’s  children  are  despised,  in¬ 
sulted,  and  abused  on  account  of  their  color,  there  is  the 
real  assassin  of  the  President  still  at  large.”  People 
might  do  well  to  be  angry  now,  but  they  needed  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  “our  sole  enemy  was  slavery,  and  slavery  is  dead.” 
In  the  period  of  reconstruction  the  Korth  would  need  to 
practice  forgiveness  if  it  was  itself  to  be  forgiven. 

In  the  years  immediately  following,  Whittier,  even  less 
well  than  usual,  was  both  reflective  and  admonitory.  Too 
ill  in  March,  1866,  to  meet  Lucy  Larcom,  he  wrote  her  a 
jesting  letter  in  verse,  taunting  her  with  her  own  altered 
views  and  admitting  some  of  his  own : 

Ah  well !  the  times  are  sadly  changed,  and  I  myself  am 
feeling 

The  wicked  world  my  Quaker  coat  from  off  my  shoulders 
peeling. 

God  grant  that  in  the  strange  new  sea  of  change  wherein 
we  swim, 

We  still  may  keep  the  good  old  plank,  of  simple  faith 
in  Him.i*3 


The  Common  Question,  likening  the  insistent  query  of 
Poll  the  parrot,  “What  does  Charlie  want  to  man’s  own 
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insatiable  desire,  spoken  in  act  and  word,  found  self-love 
still  a  Tartar  mill  for  ^indingj  prayers  and  the  hearing, 
knowing  God  withholding  or  granting  as  He  would. 

In  March,  1867,  Whittier  commended  the  people  of 
Boston  for  a  movement  to  aid  the  starving  people  of  the 
South.^®®  Although  Massachusetts  had  been  forced  to  put 
forth  all  her  energies  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
and  the  suppression  of  armed  rebellion,  she  had  done  so 
sadly  and  reluctantly;  he  knew  that  the  good  old  Common¬ 
wealth,  therefore,  would  not  “take  counsel  of  revenge,” 
but  would  “give  liberally,  ‘upbraiding  not.’  ”  With  the 
letter  came  the  writer’s  own  contribution  for  the  Fund 
Committee.  So  interesting  now  had  Whittier’s  views  be¬ 
come  to  Kansans  that  two  Kansas  papers  reproduced  his 
letter  entire.^®®  The  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  from 
which  they  copied  the  letter,  had  used  the  caption,  “Aid 
for  the  South,”  but  the  Leavenworth  Daily  Times  used  a 
new  headline:  “A  Peace  and  Good  Will  Letter  from  the 
Poet  Whittier.”  The  principles  were  as  applicable  to  the 
young  state  of  the  West  as  to  the  “good,  old”  state  of 
Massachusetts.  Lawrence,  Kansas,  where  the  Kansas 
Daily  Tribune  also  printed  the  letter,  was  already  ex¬ 
periencing  reconstruction  problems.  Her  citizens  would 
take  Whittier’s  counsel  to  folk  of  Massachusetts  for  their 
own. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  George  L.  Steams,  April 
9,  1867,  Whittier  called  upon  manly  men  and  gentle 
women  everywhere  to  lament  the  loss.  “Ko  man  rendered 
greater  service  to  the  cause  of  freedom  than  Major  Stearns 
in  the  great  struggle  between  invading  slave-holders  and 
the  free  settlers  of  Kansas.”^®’^  Even  the  “dusky  mothers 
and  daughters”  were  to  keep  vigils  of  mourning  for  him, 
their  champion.  After  Election  registered  the  1868  vote 
that  had  rent  the  silence  of  a  continent  and  shown  “we 
have  a  country  yet,”  for  cheer  answered  cheer  from  rise  to 
set  of  sun,  from  lake  and  prairie,  the  Mississippi’s  foun¬ 
tain  head,  Nevada’s  mountain,  and  the  Ozarks.  Apos¬ 
trophizing  the  election  night  of  peace,  the  poet  prayed  the 
November  moon  might 

Shine  on  freedman’s  cabin  floor. 

On  brows  of  prayer  a  blessing  pour; 
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And  give,  with  full  assurance  blest, 

The  weary  heart  of  Freedom  rest.^** 

Meanwhile,  in  1867,  Whittier  had  begun  a  correspond¬ 
ence’  with  the  Friends  in  Salem,  Iowa,  that  continued  in¬ 
termittently  through  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1867,  when 
these  Friends  organized  a  new  college  association  to  sup¬ 
ersede  Salem  Seminary,  founded  in  1845  by  the  Quaker, 
Reuben  Borland,  they  chose  for  the  new  institution  the 
name,  “Whittier  College.”^®®  After  at  least  two  public 
announcements,  in  1868,  of  the  new  organization^®®  as 
Whittier  College,  the  conscience  of  the  community  began 
to  hurt  for  not  having  asked  the  poet’s  permission  for  use 
of  his  name.  Accordingly  they  chose  their  most  likely 
representative,  Isaac  T.  Gibson,  who  had  been  successful 
in  operating  the  underground  railway  between  the  Mis¬ 
souri  border  and  Canada,  to  intercede  with  Whittier.^®^ 
On  June  20,  1868,  Gibson  wrote  his  letter  of  apology  and 
appeal;  on  June  26  Whittier  replied: 

My  dear  Friend  —  I  hasten  to  answer  thy  note 
of  the  20th.  I  trust  I  gratefully  appreciate  the 
kind  estimation  of  my  life  and  services  which  has 
given  my  name  to  the  new  literary  institution  of 
which  thou  are  secretary;  and  I  beg  leave,  through 
thee,  to  thank  the  friends  of  Salem  Q.  for 

their  marked  expression  of  good  will  and  confidence. 

May  a  good  Providence  so  order  it  that  the  College 
may  prove  of  permanent  usefulness  and  that  the 
bearer  of  its  name  may  be  preserved  from  any  word 
or  act  which  shall  make  the  selection  of  that  name 
a  cause  of  regret. 

Thine,  very  truly, 

John  G.  Whittier. 

Accompanying  Whittier’s  reply  were  a  gift  of  fifty  dollars 
and  “a  vignette  recently  taken,”  the  latter  to  be  used  by 
the  college  on  its  certificates  of  stock  and  scholarship. 
For  such  use  Gibson  had  asked  “the  privilege  of  having 
thy  face  nicely  engraved,  from  a  suitable  photograph.” 

Part  of  the  correspondence  between  Whittier  College 
and  J ohn  Greenleaf  Whittier  had  an  indirect  bearing  upon 
the  political  history  of  Kansas.  Lorenzo  Dow  Llewelling, 
a  young  Quaker  student,  ventured  in  1869  to  point  out  to 
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the  poet  the  f^reat  need  of  hooks  in  the  prairie  college.  On 
January  30  Whittier  wrote  “Dear  L.  D.”  that  he  had  the 
day  before  expressed  “a  small  box  of  books  for  the  Library 
of  y'  institution.”^®*  The  box  contained  thirty-eight  vol¬ 
umes.  Later  in  the  spring  young  Llewelling,  who  wished 
to  be  a  poet  himself,  ventured  to  ask  Whittier  for  criticism 
upon  some  of  his  verse.  On  July  5  Whittier  replied  that 
the  state  of  his  health  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  write 
anything  at  length.  “‘I  really  wish  I  covM  comply  with 
your  request,”  he  added,  and  offered  “a  few  valuable 
books”  for  the  collie.  *®^  Llewelling,  however,  was  un¬ 
satisfied  and  insistent.  The  following  year,  after  he  be¬ 
came  discouraged  as  a  teacher  in  the  reform  school,  he 
wrote  Whittier  again  regarding  the  career  of  a  man  of 
letters.  This  time  the  poet  replied  at  length,  but  again 
without  encouragement : 

Amesbury 

25  2nd  mo  1870 

Dear  fd, 

Thine  has  been  rec®.  It  furnishes  another  proof 
that  we  all  have  our  trials,  disappointments,  and  baf¬ 
fled  aims.  Nor  is  it  any  relief  to  feel  that  we  our¬ 
selves  directly  or  otherwise,  are  responsible  for  it. 
There  is  no  man  living  who  does  not,  in  some  way  or 
other,  need  pity  and  sympathy. 

As  regards  poetry,  let  me  say  that  to  make  it  the 
end  and  aim  of  life  seems  to  me  an  unprofltable  en¬ 
deavor.  I  do  not  undervalue  a  literary  reputation ; 
but  it  alone  can  do  little  towards  making  any  one 
happy.  A  literary  life  has  great  temptations.  I 
think  the  work  thou  are  engaged  in  is  higher  and 
nobler  than  that  of  a  popular  writer.  It  is  like  that 
of  the  Divine  Master  —  doing  good.  It  is  a  position 
where  a  true  and  good  man  can  accomplish  much, 
for  himself  and  for  those  entrusted  to  his  care. 

With  kind  wishes  —  I  am  very  truly  thy  fd, 

John  G.  Whittier.206 

The  frankness  Whittier  employed  in  this  reply  was  doubly 
revealing.  It  explained  his  own  indifference  to  technical 
imperfections  in  his  own  poetry.  It  discouraged  Llewel¬ 
ling  from  pursuing  a  literary  career.  According  to  Charles 
A.  Hawley  Whittier’s  bluntness  led  Llewelling  to  turn  to 
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journalism  and  to  politics  and  eventually  to  become  the 
Populist  pjovernor  of  Kansas,  1893-1895.^®®  “All  through 
his  life  ...  he  sought  to  exemplify  the  purposes  of  his 
great  ideal,”  John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 

As  editor  of  the  Salem  Register  for  two  years  Llewel- 
ling  made  many  references  to  Whittier  and  often  quoted 
him.  On  June  6,  1871,  in  an  editorial  on  suffrage, 
Llewelling  cited  the  poet’s  willingness  for  woman  to  have 
the  right  of  suffrage,  although  he  believed  it  would  “not 
prove  a  remedy  for  all  the  ills  of  which  she  complains.”*®^ 
That  summer  Llewelling  invited  Whittier  to  visit  the  prai¬ 
ries  of  the  West.  The  poet  wished  to  attend  the  first  com¬ 
mencement  of  Whittier  College,  August  31,  1871.  Al¬ 
though  he  did  not  come,  the  Register  put  out  on  “Extra,” 
September  1,  featuring  an  address  on  Whittier.  Through 
the  rest  of  his  life  the  poet  sent  aid,  in  the  form  of  money 
or  books  or  letters  of  encouragement,  to  the  college  bearing 
his  name;  sometimes  the  gifts  were  voluntary;  often  they 
resulted  from  importunities  of  the  Friends  like  Gibson 
and  Llewelling. 

When  Alice  Cary  died  in  1871,  Whittier  wrote  of  her 
in  The  Singer  as  one  who  “years  since”  had  come  from  “a 
gray  old  farm-house  in  the  West  :”^®® 

A  memory  haunted  all  her  words 
Of  clover-fields  and  singing  birds. 

Her  dark,  dilating  eyes  expressed 

The  broad  horizons  of  the  west; 

Her  speech  dropped  prairie  flowers;  the  gold 

Of  harvest  wheat  about  her  rolled. 

After  the  fire  of  1871,  Chicago  was  “The  City  of  the 
West,”  which  “the  world,  full-handed,  reached  to  save.”^®* 
By  the  autumn  of  1872,  the  fulness  of  the  time  had  come 
to  the  West  with  the  flowers  of  freedom  blooming  from 
sea  to  sea.^^®  In  the  Presidential  election  of  that  year, 
Whittier,  in  prose,  assured  the  colored  voter  that  he  was 
now  the  master  of  his  own  destiny,  for  at  last  no  power 
on  earth  could  deprive  him  of  his  rights  as  an  American 
citizen. The  most  his  white  fellow-citizens  could  do 
for  him  now  was  to  help  him  help  himself. 
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When  Whittier  brought  his  simple  wreath  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  twelve  verses  to  lay  on  Sumner’s  grave  in  Mount 
Auburn  in  1874,  he  paid  highest  praise  when  he  wrote, 

The  record  of  the  cause  he  loved 
Is  the  best  record  of  its  frieud,-'- 

Massachusetts,  highest  in  invisible  riches  among  the 
states  before,  would  henceforth  find  the  world  pausing 
longest  at  Sumner’s  name.  Lexington,  in  1875,  pictured 
nations  listening  to  the  battle  echo  and  awaiting  holier 
triumphs  yet  to  come,  when  the  eagle  of  our  mountain 
crags  should  meet  the  lion  of  our  motherland  beneath 
saluting  flags.^^®  To  Lydia  Maria  Child,  who  like  him¬ 
self  had  sacrificed  a  promising  literary  career  to  work  in 
the  anti-slavery  cause,  he  now  wrote  that  the  emancipation 
which  came  by  military  necessity  and  use  of  bayonets  was 
not  the  emancipation  for  which  they  had  worked  and 
prayed,  “but,  like  the  Apostle,  I  am  glad  the  Gospel  of 
Freedom  was  preached,  even  by  strife  and  emulation.  .  .  . 
It  made  us  better  men  and  women. 

Whittier  naturally  dwelt  much  in  retrospect  now,  and 
the  attentions  of  friends  increased  the  inclination.  Public 
celebrations  of  his  seventieth  birthday  were  numerous. 
The.  Literary  World  of  Boston,  in  its  issue  of  December  1, 
1877,  assembled  tributes  in  prose  and  verse  from  “great 
names  in  literature”  of  the  day.“^®  On  December  17  the 
publishers  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  gave  a  dinner  in  honor 
of  Whittier  to  the  contributors  of  the  magazine.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  communities  where  Whittier  was  personally 
known  also  kept  the  da.y.  Newspapers  throughout  the 
country  used  the  occasion  for  review  of  the  poet’s  life  and 
work.  The  theme  of  all  the  comment  was  praise  for  his 
unselfish  and  sincere  devotion  to  duty.  The  editor  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  thought  of  him  as  the  only  American 
poet  who  had  escaped  personal  violence  at  the  hands  of  a 
mob  and  who  then  had  lived  to  have  popular  affection  and 
reverence  become  embarrassing: 

The  entire  force  of  his  conscience,  the  fire  of  his 
moral  indignation,  and  the  intensity  of  his  feeling 
as  a  man  and  a  patriot  were  poured  into  his  verse 
until  it  pierced  almost  like  a  cry  to  the  very  hearts  of 
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his  readers..  .  .  Whenever  a  strong  word  needed  to 
be  said,  a  fervent  protest  to  be  uttered,  or  a  good 
cause  to  be  helped  by  an  appeal  which  had  the  force 
and  feeling  of  a  prayer,  his  voice  has  never  been 
silent.2i« 


In  Lawrence,  Kansas,  The  Western  Home  Journal,  in 
acknowledging  a  portrait  of  Whittier  from  “Messrs.  H.  O. 
Houghton  &  Co.,”  said. 

The  name  of  Whittier  is  a  household  word  in  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  the  portrait  is  one  that  confirms  all  our 
favorable  impressions  of  the  distinguished  poet.^i’^ 

The  same  paper  later  commended  the  birthday  issue  of 
The  Literary  World  as  a  choice  collection  of  testimonials 
and  as  “one  of  the  finest  things  of  the  season. The 
Leavenworth  Times  reprinted  the  opinion  of  the  Kew 
York  Times: 

.  .  .A  New  England  man,  self-made,  always 
modest,  never  obtruding  himself  upon  public  atten¬ 
tion,  ripening  into  a  poet  as  the  blossom  ripens  into 
tho  :nfieilow  fruit  of  Autumn,  and  gradually  acauir- 
ing  a  national  reputation  as  the  maker  of  our  best 
lyric  poems  and  ballads,  and  in  other  days  as  the 
poetical  leader  of  the  anti-slavery  movement,  he 
stands  before  the  country  today  as  a  man  whose  life 
knows  no  stain,  and  as  a  singer  of  singular  sweet¬ 
ness  of  utterance  and  wonderful  purity  of  soul.^io 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  wrote  two  poems  in  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  birthday,  unrolled  in  one  the  life-record  of 
word,  thought,  act  that  had  freed  the  captive  of  his  clank¬ 
ing  chain,  and  jested,  in  the  other,  of  the  poet,  as  “the 
wood  thrush  of  Essex”  and  “Holy  George  Herbert  cut 
loose  from  his  church” ;  but  in  both  he  dwelt  upon  the 
heart  throbs  that  thrilled  through  all  the  verse, 

So  fervid,  so  simple,  so  loving,  so  pure.^-® 

Pleased,  but  half-doubtful  whether  the  praise  were  of  him¬ 
self  or  otherwise,  Whittier  replied  modestly: 

With  not  unglad  surprise 

I  see  my  life-work  through  your  partial  eyes; 
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Assured,  in  giving  to  my  home-taught  songs 
A  higher  value  than  of  right  belongs, 

You  do  but  read  between  the  written  lines 
The  finer  grace  of  unfulfilled  designs.^^^ 

In  September,  1879,  when  Lawrence,  Kansas,  cele¬ 
brated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  founding,  Whit¬ 
tier  had  to  decline  an  invitation  to  be  present ;  he  was  ill. 
In  his  letter  of  regret  he  wrote  at  length  of  the  significance 
of  the  state’s  history : 

No  one  of  your  sister  states  has  such  a  record  as 
yours,  —  so  full  of  peril  and  adventure,  fortitude, 
self-sacrifice,  and  heroic  devotion  to  freedom.  Its 
baptism  of  martyr  blood  not  only  saved  the  state  to 
liberty,  but  made  the  abolition  of  slavery  everywhere 
possible.  .  .  .  All  through  your  long,  hard  struggle, 

I  watched  the  course  of  events  in  Kansas  with  ab¬ 
sorbing  interest.  I  rejoiced,  while  I  marvelled  at 
the  steady  courage  which  no  danger  could  shake,  at 
the  firm  endurance  which  outwearied  the  brutalities 
of  your  slave-holding  invaders,  and  the  fidelity  to 
right  and  duty  which  the  seduction  of  immediate 
self-interest  could  not  swerve,  nor  the  military  force 
of  a  pro-slavery  government  overawe.  All  my  sym¬ 
pathies  were  with  you  in  that  stern  trial  of  your 
loyalty  to  God  and  humanity.  And  when,  in  the 
end,  you  had  conquered  peace,  and  the  last  of  the 
baffled  border  ruffians  had  left  your  territory,  I  felt 
that  the  doom  of  the  accursed  institution  was  sealed 
and  that  its  abolition  was  but  a  question  of  time.^^^ 

A  state  so  founded,  he  concluded,  must  ever  be  faithful 
to  her  principles. 

Whittier’s  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  negro  con¬ 
tinued  through-out  his  life.  In  January,  1881,  he 
thought  that  “the  poor  colored  people”  who  were  crowd¬ 
ing  into  Kansas  in  the  bitter  winter  would  do  better  to 
stay  in  their  old  homes.  Those  who  went,  however,  could 
not  be  allowed  to  starve  there;  the  Quakers  were,  there¬ 
fore,  distributing  money  and  clothing  to  them  in  Topeka. 

(To  he  continued) 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF 
GIBBINS  ADAMS 


Shortly  before  his  ninetieth  birthday,  which  occurred 
February  2,  1945,  Mr.  George  W.  Adams,  who  for  many 
years  occupied  the  old  homestead  at  the  Highfields.  By¬ 
field  parish,  Newbury,  presented  to  the  Essex  Institute 
the  journal  which  was  kept  for  three  years  by  his  grand¬ 
father,  Col.  Gibbins  Adams.  The  record  starts  on  Jan¬ 
uary  30  &  31st  with  the  following  notation :  “Mr.  Gibbins 
Adams  now  commences  a  journal  of  this  book.”  And  he 
also  notes  “Mr.  Adams  is  a  fine  speller.”  .  This  journal  is 
interesting  as  a  medium  of  information  dealing  with  the 
spectacular  presidential  campaign  of  1840  in  which  the 
first  Whig  candidate.  General  William  Henry  Harrison 
of  Ohio,  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States;  and  also  for  the  information  which  it  gives  with 
regard  to  the  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
abolition,  which  was  absorbing  the  minds  of  many  people 
of  Essex  County  and  also  for  the  homespun  gossip  about 
the  crops  and  prices  of  staple  articles  of  foodstuffs — a 
homely  yet  absorbing  chit-chat  of  day  by  day  occurrences. 

Col.  Gibbins  Adams  was  born  in  Newbury,  January  14, 
1787  and  died  there  on  October  28,  1862.  He  was  the  son 
of  Capt.  Stephen  and  Sarah  (Adams)  Adams,  and  was 
descended  in  the  sixth  generation  from  Robert  Adams, 
who  lived  first  in  Salem  and  later  settled  in  Newbury 
where  the  family  is  still  represented.  He  married  on 
September  25,  1817,  Elizabeth  Adams,  daughter  of  David 
Adams  of  Newbury.  Their  son,  George  William  Adams, 
who  married  Mary  Thurlow,  was  the  father  of  George  W. 
Adams  who  presented  the  journal. 


Mr.  Gibbins  Adams  now  commences  a  journal  of  this 
book,  Mr.  Adams  is  a  famous  speller. 

1840 — Jan  30  &  31 :  Good  Sleighing  for  a  number  of 
days  been  to  Rowley  four  times  with  a  team  Bought  a  new 
Sleigh 

Feb.  1:  Snow  storm  Capt  Noyes  sent  me  a  Democratic 
paper  containing  much  interesting  matter  the  Legislator 
discussing  the  license  question  Congress  discussing  the  Sub 
(74) 
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Treasureys  Bill  and  also  the  abolition  of  slavery  John  Q 
Adams  says  you  may  as  well  sweep  away  the  lite  of  the 
sun  with  a  peacocks  feather  as  to  stop  the  discussion  of 
slavery^ 

Feb  7  1840:  License  Law  Repealed  so  the  fifteen  Galon 
ju^  is  over — a  great  deal  of  feeling  in  the  parish  about 
singing  and  abolition  of  slavery — just  received  a  demo¬ 
cratic  paper  from  Capt  Noyes^  the  only  Representitive 
from  Newbry  the  present  year  Democracy  is  going  ahead 
Feb  8  1840:  warm,  Snow  goes  off  Rapiddly  read 
Murrys  three  Sermons  on  Original  sin 

11:  Tuesday  grows  Colder  attended  the  auction  at 
Kents  Island  at  Capt  Joseph  Gerish  personal  Estate 
13 :  storm  of  rain  commences  Congress  doing  but 
little  Legislator  of  [Massachusetts  are  trying  to  regulate  the 
sale  of  ardent  sperits  new  grog  shops  are  said  to  be  open¬ 
ing  all  around 

18:  [^[^  Hunt  is  lecturing  in  newburyport  on  temper¬ 

ance  License  laws  repealed  some  are  sorry,  more  are  glad 
19  Frogs  are  heard  to  sing  a  thing  very  uncommon — 
warm  and  pleasant — muddy  enough  been  to  Kewbury- 
port  [M'".  Hunt  is  Lecturing  day  and  night — Meeting 
house  filld  to  overflowing — Just  discovered  a  fire  in  the 
direction  of  Kewburyport 

Feb  20:  The  fire  scan  last  Evening  proved  to  be  on 
centeral  wharf  commenced  in  the  stable  of  the  Franklin 
House  which  was  consumed  and  four  or  five  stores  with 
considerable  of  Lumber  loss  estimated  at  ten  thousand 
Dollars  attended  the  auction  of  [Moses  Wheeler 

Feb  21 :  warm  &  pleasant — the  worst  of  traveling 
Black  Birds  and  Blew  Birds  seen  been  to  newburyport 
after  Barrels  another  case  of  small  pox  in  South  street 
two  flags  hoisted  neur  the  Old  Dodge  house  a  lerge  num¬ 
ber  of  hands  employ d  on  the  Rail  rode  Congress  rejects 
abolition  petitions  agreeable  to  a  late  rule  of  the  House 

1  It  will  be  remembered  that  ex-president  Adams  served 
several  terms  in  Cong:ress  following  his  presidency  and  his 
“Petition  War,”  over  the  introduction  of  petitions  favoring  the 
abolitionists  is  one  of  the  outstanding  incidents  in  our  political 
history. 

2  Capt.  Daniel  Noyes,  Representative  in  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  from  Newburj’,  1837-1839-1840. 
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J.  Q.  Adams  is  said  to  be  trying  to  get  round  the  rule 

Feb  22:  The  birthday  of  G.  Washington  warm  and 
pleasant — 

Feb.  29 :  This  day  Closes  the  winter  a  very  pleasant 
day  been  to  Georgetown  find  the  going  good  dined  at 
Maj.'  Paul  Nelsons  some  are  ploughin  saw  2  striped 
squerrils 

March  2 :  very  pleasant — been  to  Newburyport — ^went 
to  see  the  Railrode  found  the  abutment  on  the  upper  side 
of  water  street  nearly  finished  which  is  24  feet  high  it  is 
to  pass  over  the  chaine  bridge  to  Salisbury 

4 :  heard  of  the  death  of  Mrs  Samuel  Northend  Early 
in  the  evening  a  thunder  shour  came  up  the  lightning  the 
most  vivid  I  ever  saw  in  March  a  fire  was  discoverd 
which  proved  to  be  a  barn  in  warren  street  belonged  to  Mr 
James  Young  which  burnt  with  great  rappidity  a  horse 
was  killd  in  the  barn  at  the  time  the  barn  was  struck  the 
other  horses  and  cows  were  gotten  out  with  great  difficulty 
a  quantity  of  hay  and  a  house  waggon  was  consumed 

6:  Mr  Webster  our  cenetor  in  Congress  is  trying  for 
a  general  Bankrupt  Bill  very  little  is  doing  in  the  Legis¬ 
lator  nearly  half  of  the  members  are  said  to  be  absent 

9 :  been  to  Kents  Island  saw  the  Railrode  45  men 
employd  on  the  island 

13:  A  church  meeting  received  a  democratic  paper 
from  Capt  Noyes 

16:  pleasant  all  day  been  to  Newburyport  the  rail¬ 
rode  is  going  on  rapidly  the  bridge  is  almost  finished  over 
water  street® 

20:  Great  efforts  are  makeing  to  Elect  General  Har¬ 
rison  President  of  the  united  states  we  hardly  believe 
they  will  accomplish  it,  Martin  Vanburin  we  believe  mest 
be  chosen 

25:  Adjourned  Town  meeting  in  Newbury  voted  to 

3  The  construction  of  the  Eastern  Bailroad  which  reached 
Newburj’port  in  1840  was  under  the  supervision  of  Thomas  Stet¬ 
son  (born  in  Lisbon,  Connecticut  in  1814)  ;  after  completing  his 
work  on  the  Eastern  Bailroad,  he  engaged  in  a  similar  capacity 
in  the  construction  of  the  railroad  lines  which  extended  from 
Boston  throughout  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
York.  He  married  Mary  Little  Leigh. 
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raise  9900  dollars  to  defray  the  Expences  of  the  town  the 
present  year 

Anual  meeting  in  Newburyport  the  whi^s  carried  the 
day  by  a  small  majority 

27 :  Subtreasury  and  politics  all  the  rage  the  pjeneral 
court  is  adjourned  to  January  1841 

30:  Corn  worth  65  cents  rye  90  cents  Good  Beef 
oxen  worth  $625  apples  300  potatoes  30  cents,  butter 
17  cents  cheese  worth  11  cents 

April  1,  1840:  The  first  day  of  april  called  April 
Fool  day 

2:  Annual  Fast — 3  inches  snow  in  the  morning — cold 
M''.  Duranf*  preached  all  day  on  wine  and  cider  thinks 
the  Bible  does  not  prohibite  the  use  of  the  same  But 
thinks  that  all  luxeries  ought  to  be  dispenced  with  while 
all  the  world  is  converted  in  the  melenium  they  may  be 
used  such  as  wine  and  cider  and  tobacco  coffee  and  Tea, 
Two  new  families  have  just  come  into  the  parish 

7 :  more  families  moveing  this  spring  in  Byfield  than 
I  ever  new  in  one  spring 

15 :  A  springlike  day  ben  splitting  hills  at  the  head 
of  the  field  and  boiling  out  the  hogpen  dung  people  are 
begining  to  plough  spring  appears  to  be  comeing  on  grass 
is  springing  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come  and 
the  voyce  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land  nature  is 
puting  on  a  lovely  appearance  the  present  is  the  most 
beautiful  season  in  the  year 

16:  warm  and  pleasant  been  to  Xewburyport  small 
pox  in  a  number  of  the  streets  Capt  Tristrem  Lunt  died 
today  with  small  pox  people  alarmed — I  have  just  heard 
of  a  revival  of  religion  in  many  parts  of  the  Country 
22  politics  all  the  rage  and  will  be  probibly  untill 
after  the  election  which  will  take  place  in  november 
Martin  Vanburin  or  Gen',  Harrison  must  be  President — 
now  doubt  the  former 

25 :  warm  and  pleasant  —  ground  dry  began  to  hall 
maneur  to  spread  trees  are  putting  forth  very  fast — I  do 

4  Rev.  Henry  Durant,  LL.D.  (1802-1875)  Yale  1827;  min¬ 
ister  of  the  Byfield  Congregational  Church  1833-1849 ;  preceptor 
of  Dummer  Academy  1847 ;  later  president  of  the  College  of 
California,  now  the  University  of  California ;  Mayor  of  Oakland, 
California. 
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not  now  when  I  have  seen  a  more  beautiful  day  the  pas¬ 
tures  be^^in  to  look  p’een  Every  things  in  nature  seemes 
to  be  putinf?  on  her  beautiful  g;arments 

28:  New  York  elections  are  said  to  be  going  for  the 
government — very  little  alterations  from  last  year  Van- 
buring  will  be  president  we  believe  we  may  be  mistaken 
and  care  not — if  we  are  the  Byfield  singers  are  all  in  the 
seats  again  and  appear  to  be  at  home 

29:  The  Byfield  Female  seminary®  has  Opened  the 
present  Weak  wdth  9  Schollars 

30 :  pleasant — been  to  Newburv’port  in  the  forenoon 
saw  the  circus  come  in  their  horses  were  beautiful  music 
excellent — farmers  ploughing 

^fay  1  1840:  May  begins  rather  cool  some  have 
planted  heavy  rain  and  thunder  struck  a  tree  at  the  end 
of  the  Bummer  House  and  an  elm  the  front  of  the  house 
breaking  6  pains  of  glass  a  grate  deal  of  rain  and  thun¬ 
der  grass  and  trees  very  forward  flowers  bloum  and  on 
the  whole  pleasant  for  the  season 

5:  the  upper  steam  mill  was  on  fire  sabbath  night — 
very  much  injured  the  town  had  a  strong  watch  last 
night — much  alarm  is  felt 

8 :  Politics  raging  Who  will  be  the  next  President  of 
the  united  states  we  believe  Martin  Vanburin 
13:  the  paddies  on  the  railrode  are  fighting 
25 :  red  a  speach  of  Mr  Duncan  of  Ohio  one  of  the 
most  powerful  I  ever  saw  giving  all  the  particulars  of  the 
Battles  at  tippecanou  fort  IMeighs  and  the  battle  of  the 
thames  where  Col  Johnson  distinguished  himself  under 
General  Harrison 

30:  warm  and  dry  —  been  to  Newburyport  went  to 
Kents  Island  on  the  railroad 

June  10  1840:  Very  warm  and  dry  brought  the 
soap  home  from  Mrs  Kents  gave  her  %  for  making 

5  The  Byfield  Female  Seminary  which  is  claimed  to  have 
been  the  first  in  the  State,  was  opened  in  the  old  Sleigh  Meet¬ 
ing  House  in  1806.  Among  its  famous  pupils,  many  of  whom 
studied  there  while  Eev.  Joseph  Emerson  was  principal,  were 
Mary  Lyon,  founder  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College;  Ann  Hasseltine 
(Mrs.  Adoniram  Judson) ;  Harriet  Atwood  (Mrs.  Newell)  ; 
Zilpah  Grant.  After  undergoing  several  changes  and  altera¬ 
tions,  the  old  seminary  building  became  a  part  of  “St.  Sauveur” 
at  the  present  time  owned  bj'  Miss  Maria  P.  Hamlen. 
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18 :  I  have  just  red  the  speach  of  Mr  Parminter  from 
Mass  where  he  g;ave  the  whole  history  of  the  Hartford 
convention  which  was  very  familiar  much  of  it 

20 :  Had  a  visit  from  Col  Adams  informed  me  of  the 
great  Worcester  convention  where  15,000  were  thought  to 
be  present  in  every  kind  of  shape  some  in  Log  Cabbins 
some  in  waggons  many  on  horseback  117  different 
Banners 

23 :  Whig  Enos  Stevens  was  nominated  by  the  Con¬ 
cord  Convention  H.  for  Governor  the  present  year 
26 :  great  whig  meetings  all  over  the  States  log  Cab- 
bins  and  hard  cider  a  new  method  of  Electionering 
27 :  been  reading  Hon  Henry  Williams  speach  of 
Massachusetts  on  the  Sub  treasury  Bill  Every  day  we 
hear  of  great  whig  conventions  Log  Cabbins  and  hard 
Cider  the  federal  party  are  wide  awaik  for  Gen  Harrison 
29 :  Sewall  gone  to  N.  P.  with  a  load  of  hay  at  $13.00 
per  ton  I  have  just  been  reading  Mr  Bentons  speach  with 
regard  to  money  affairs  he  says  that  in  the  last  twenty 
years  two  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  Dollars  has  been 
coined  in  silver  and  gold  in  the  united  states  making  14 
dollars  to  Every  person  in  the  united  states  while  in  Eng¬ 
land  with  all  the  hard  money  and  paper  Curancy  of  that 
nation  only  12  Dollars  to  an  individual  Mr  Benton  be¬ 
lieves  that  two  hundred  and  ten  millions  had  it  not  been 
sent  out  of  the  country  and  melted  up  would  have  been 
ample  for  all  the  business  of  the  country  at  the  convention 
Concord  N.  H.  John  Page  was  nominated  for  Governor 
by  the  Democratic  Party 

30 :  dull  morning  sun  came  out  in  the  fournoon  very 
warm  the  warmest  that  has  been  people  are  begining 
to  think  of  independence 

J uly  2  1840 :  preparing  for  the  4  of  July  to  be  a  great 
Democratic  celebration  in  Lyn  the  year  has  been  celi- 
brated  for  meeting  and  gams  and  Log  Cabbins  covering 
the  whole  country  excited  about  the  choice  of  President 
the  Whigs  pretend  that  Harrison  will  get  %  of  the  votes 
while  the  Democrats  believe  vanburin  will  get  a  large 
majority  november  will  probibly  deside  the  question  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  in  favour  of  the  present  government 
3:  Stephen  Adams  just  retumd  from  Derry  great 
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calculations  for  the  4th  of  July  all  over  the  country  Gen 
Harrison  denies  being  under  keepers  or  under  any  Com¬ 
mittee  says  his  views  are  before  the  publick 

4th:  Independent  Day  the  64th  Rained  a  little  in 
the  morning  cleared  off  pleasant  and  fine  good  for  hay 
five  tons  of  hay  in  colk  not  much  doing  here  the  people 
are  gone  to  Salem  a  great  many  from  N.  P.  to  the  whig 
celebration.  The  Artillery  Company  and  the  Brass  Band 
are  at  Lin  and  many  of  the  citisins  attending  the  great 
Democratic  Celebration  where  much  is  expected  Doc*'. 
Duncan  of  Ohio  is  expected  and  a  great  many  more  of  the 
great  men  on  the  Democratic  side  politics  as  well  as  every¬ 
thing  else  goes  by  steam,  I  am  now  siting  at  the  window 
now  2  oclock  PlI  seeing  the  people  pass 

14:  Louisiana  had  their  Elections  for  State  Officers 
large  gain  on  the  Democratic  side 

Illinois,  Missouri  Indiana  takes  place  on  the  3d  of 
August  and  Tennessee  on  the  6th 

21  it  is  now  more  than  5  weeks  since  cutting  my  foot 
and  I  am  unable  yet  to  do  much  it  is  now  the  dryest 
time  known  for  many  years  as  early  in  the  season  mills  all 
still  pastures  very  much  dryed  up  water  failing  every 
thing  up  it  is  in  fact  a  very  dry  season 

29 :  been  to  'N.  P.  a  whig  meeting  monday  evening  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  publick  Dinner  to  be  given  to 
Hon.  C.  Cushing  and  other  members  of  Congress 

August  6:  the  greatest  shower  of  hail  I  ever  witnest 
while  I  am  writing  my  hand  smarts  by  the  hail  stones 
falling  on  them  some  of  the  pieces  of  ice  were  2  inches  in 
length  much  glass  is  undoubtedly  broken  the  West  New¬ 
bury  people  are  returning  from  the  meddows  wet  as  they 
can  bee  the  rain  is  poaring  down  it  seems  good  to  feel 
the  rain  after  a  long  and  dry  season  the  rain  falls  fast — 
the  ponds  and  streems  are  gathering  water  we  hope  the 
springs  will  raise  Cattle  are  suffering  for  water  mills 
are  stopt 

7  been  to  N.  P.  bought  a  Barrel  of  Flour  $5.50 
13  great  preparations  are  making  for  the  Whig  Meet¬ 
ing  in  Newburyport.  D.  Webster  J.  Davis  and  M'. 
Prentice  and  a  number  more  of  the  Great  Whigs  are  in¬ 
vited  on  the  28  inst. 
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14:  attended  a  whi^  meeting  in  the  evening  at  new- 
buryport  at  the  market  Hall 

28:  Great  federal  meeting  in  Newburyport — Publiek 
Dinner  given  to  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing 

Sept*'.  5 :  H.  E.  wind  and  rain  been  to  plumb  island 
saw  a  grate  many  water  parties  came  to  N.  P.  saw  the 
Lynn  light  Infantry  the  largist  Band  of  musiek  I  ever 
saw 

6:  Sunday  pleasant — Mr  Durants  House  broken  open 
some  five  or  six  dollars  taken  the  second  house  that  has 
been  broken  open  in  the  place  in  a  short  time 

10:  The  great  Federal  Harrison  squall  at  Bunkers 
Hill,  the  concourse  of  people  was  great — the  procession 
was  said  to  be  4  or  5  miles  in  length  all  sorts  of  carages 
and  every  folish  extravigance  that  was  thought  off 

11:  Old  Federal  Days  are  revived — ^how  soon  we 

shall  see  the  black  cockade  I  know  not — 

16:  today  is  the  Democratic  Convention  at  Spring- 
field  to  choose  Electors  for  president.  Politics  all  the 
Rage  the  Federal  party  are  trying  all  in  their  power  with 
Log  Cabbins  and  hard  Cider  to  Elect  W.  H.  Harrison  of 
Ohio  president — if  great  meetings  and  Loud  holloring  will 
Elect  a  president  old  tip  will  stand  some  chance 

23 :  just  heard  that  a  number  of  people  are  summond 
before  the  grand  jury  on  account  it  is  supposed  of  a  riot 
at  a  slavery  meeting  on  the  17th  at  the  meeting  House  in 
Byfield  the  Lecturer  was  calP  Lee,  the  meeting  was  dis¬ 
turbed  by  constant  hollowing  and  Huzza  ringing  the  Bell 
and  every  kind  of  noyse  and  disorder  one  lady  was  hit  by 
a  roten  egg  in  the  face  which  fritened  her  very  much,  thus 
ended  the  Abolition  lectur  P  S  my  own  opinion  is  the 
Lecturer  was  saucy  the  society  wilfull  the  MOB  DIS¬ 
GRACEFUL.  The  rioters  are  Endited  some  of  them 
24:  great  Excitement  in  consequence  of  the  mob  on 
the  17  the  grand  jury  has  found  a  Bill  it  is  said  against 
six  of  the  young  men  of  the  Parish,  viz  Charles  Titcomb 
and  5  others  —  The  parish  all  in  a  uproar  about  Slavery 
and  mobs  the  Log  Cabin  business  seems  to  be  over 
27 :  Sunday  had  Mr  Emerson  agent  for  the  Education 
society  —  Mr  Durant  held  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
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Explaninf!^  the  cause  of  the  late  Mob  and  the  doings  of  the 
slavery  society  much  interest  was  felt 

29 :  the  parish  in  an  uproar  about  neagros  and  the 
mob  some  are  trying  to  involve  the  minister  saying  that 
he  denies  statements  before  made  some  blame  him  alto¬ 
gether  others  say  he  is  perfectly  right  —  a  number  in  the 
parish  are  about  leaveing  what  the  result  of  all  the  smoke 
and  noise  will  bee  I  know  not 

October  2  1840:  Provisions  plenty  and  cheap  flour 
$5.50  coni  about  621/^  cents  oats  about  331/3  cents  Beef 
$4.50  Pork  by  the  Hog  6  cents  best  of  sal  pork  9  cents 
best  of  cheese  8  cents  butter  16  cents  potatoes  30  cents 
Hay  $12.00  apples  1.25  per  Bar 

the  Byfield  mob  makes  great  Excitement  the  aboli¬ 
tionist  are  offering  their  pews  for  sale  the  greatest  up¬ 
roar  I  ever  new  in  the  parish 

Had  a  Church  meeting  in  the  afternoon  where  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  late  mob  was  brought  up  and  discussed  the 
diffikulties  apper  to  increase 

3:  there  is  now  the  greatest  supply  of  every  kind  of 
provisions,  and  every  kind  of  article  rais’d  and  growing 
that  our  Country  ever  knew 

Labour  is  high  as  Common  —  Farming  Labour  at  hay¬ 
ing  one  Dollar  and  found 

Been  diging  potatoes  afternoon  find  them  very  lite  the 
crop  of  potatoes  are  just  about  ^  the  common  crop  in 
looking  over  the  affairs  of  the  world  almost  every  Com- 
mimity  seems  to  be  Convulsed  the  Election  of  President 
is  makeing  more  excitement  than  ever  was  known  in  the 
Country,  the  Slavery  question  is  dividing  and  splitting 
Even  Byfield  in  now  Convulsed  to  her  Center  the  trouble 
with  some  is  that  a  i^ew  York  Lecturer  went  in  the  meet¬ 
ing  house  without  the  concent  of  the  minister  although  en- 
vited  by  the  President  and  Treasurer  of  the  society  is 
this  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  mob  and  all  the  trouble  and 
noyse  that  we  now  hear  in  every  part  of  the  Parish 

7 :  whig  meetings  in  the  towns  politics  all  of  a  torch 
if  old  Gen  Harison  is  not  chosen  he  will  bee  disappointed 
more  has  been  done,  and  more  Expended  in  Electionaring 
than  ever  was  expended  before  in  the  Country  I  have 
lately  been  told  by  a  very  high  Federal  or  Whig  that  there 
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is  not  a  hole  or  corner  of  the  Country  but  what  has  been 
mark’d  up  to  the  highest  degree,  he  says  that  even  the 
children  can  tell  in  a  moment  by  seeing  who  is  a  federal 
or  who  is  a  democrat  —  they  the  democrats  look  sorry 
(good  reasoning) 

8 :  The  excitement  still  continues  in  Byfield  about 
Abolition  and  the  mob  the  friends  of  the  mob  say  that 
the  minister  had  not  been  asked  for  the  House  therfore 
had  no  right  to  go  there 

16 :  went  to  Church  meeting  in  the  afternoon  on  busi¬ 
ness  respecting  the  mob  the  16  of  September  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  house 

17 :  Byfield  is  all  by  the  Ears  about  Slavery  and  the 
mob  many  of  the  Church  will  not  attend  meeting  when 
M’’.  Durant  preaches  —  the  State  Elections  are  now  tak¬ 
ing  place  the  pollitical  Excitement  is  very  high  great 
Bets  are  made  that  vanburin  will  be  chosen  one  man 
offers  40,000  Dollars  in  a  number  of  Bets  almost  every 
vilage  are  having  their  meetings  in  short  everything  that 
can  be  thought  of  is  at  work  to  change  the  present  govern¬ 
ment  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  HovemV.  will 
deside  the  question  —  next  monday  eve  M”.  Cushing  is  to 
deliver  a  lecture  at  Georgetown  Tuesday  eve  Ban¬ 
croft  at  N.  P.  M’’.  B  is  a  democrat — 

19:  Xathan  Longfellow  had  a  Shock  of  palsy  this 

morning  and  is  very  sick  —  Hon  Caleb  Cushing  is  lectur¬ 
ing  on  Politics  in  Georgetown 

20 :  M’'.  Bancroft  is  expected  to  deliver  an  address  on 

the  policy  of  the  Government  —  great  attempts  are  make- 
ing  by  the  whig  party  to  make  every  act  of  the  present 
government  appear  bad,  how  far  they  will  suceed  I  know 

not - november  may  tell  the  story — 

Hon  C.  Cushing  and  Hon  J.  Spofford  Lecturd  in  the 
meeting  house  in  GeorgeTown  on  the  whig  principles 
21:  one  of  the  causes  of  the  low  state  of  religion  is 
the  political  fever  that  has  spread  itself  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  it  may  well  be  called  a  politica  mania 

the  bridge  at  pearsons  Mills  is  undergoing  a  repair 
25:  Sunday  unpleasant  —  3  inches  of  snow  fell  in 
the  night 


I 
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26  Cold  the  ground  all  covered  with  snow  looked 
quite  winteish  been  to  georgetown  M'.  Longfellow  died 
in  the  evening  after  a  severe  sicness  of  8  days 

28 :  been  to  N  P  Town  held  a  meeting  respecting  the 
surplus  Revenue  Cider  Seling  for  $1.50  per  Bar 

31 :  Grate  Excitement  in  the  parish  about  the  Aboli¬ 
tion  question  and  the  mob  more  than  Twenty  of  our  parish 
I  mean  our  society  and  church  are  very  much  dissatisfied 
with  the  Minister  feeling  that  he  has  said  hard  things 
about  them  in  relation  to  the  abolition  Lecture  being  in 
the  meeting  house  against  his  wishes  —  the  whole  affair 
is  a  miserable  one  but  miserable  as  it  is,  it  is  dividing  the 
parish  and  Church  many  of  the  members  of  the  Church 
have  withdrawn  for  the  present  when  they  will  return  is 
doubtful 

November  1  1840:  Very  pleasant  —  Sunday  had  our 
Communion  nearly  twenty  of  our  brothers  and  sisters 
were  absent  in  Consequence  of  the  Neagro  business  Liet. 
Joseph  Pearson  Died  in  the  afternoon 

2 :  went  to  N.  P.  with  my  Wife  saw  the  Election  re¬ 
turns  which  are  comeing  in  well  for  Old  Tip 

9 :  Election  in  Massachusetts  Storm  commenced  Last 
Evening  the  greatest  fall  of  rain  that  has  been  for  some 
years  the  low  ground  all  most  under  water  the  vote  in  the 
state  this  day  will  be  large  undoubtedly  the  rain  will  stop 
some  never  was  there  such  Electionearing  never  such 
nonsence  the  vote  in  Newbury  is  large  the  states  have 
all  voted  and  it  will  soone  be  known  who  is  President — 

I  do  not  remember  staying  away  from  Governor  meeting 
since  I  have  been  a  voter  which  is  more  than  thirty  years 
13:  The  great  political  struggle  is  over  the  returns 

have  come  in  so  that  Gen  Harrison  is  Elected  by  a  large 
majority  attended  the  Church  meeting  in  the  afternoon 
16:  the  Guns  ar  going  for  Harrison  Democracy  has 
performd  a  sumerset  the  greatest  revolution  in  politics 
that  I  have  known  for  a  good  while 

18 :  attended  the  ordination  of  Rev  John  Pike  at  Row- 
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ley  1  prayer  by  M''.  Dimic  Sermon  by  Doct'.  Daney* 
charge  by  M*".  Kimball  fellowship  of  the  Churches  by  Mr 
Campbell  address  by  M^  Withington  concluding  prayer 
by  Fitz  the  performances  were  good  Especially  the 
singing 

19 :  Winter  —  the  Ground  all  coverd  with  snow 
sleighs  runing  merryly  been  mending  and  oiling  har¬ 
nesses  wind  blows  like  winter  it  is  hoped  that  the  snow 
will  disappear  people  are  hardly  prepard  for  winter  it 
is  pleasant  to  find  pollitics  so  still  the  votes  are  cast  and 
a  new  Pressident  chosen  and  people  are  prety  still  just 
now 

Nov  20 :  the  glass  stands  at  about  40  the  people  are 
not  satisfyed  with  the  Elections  it  is  said  there  are  more 
votes  cast  in  the  State  of  Ohio  than  there  are  male  in¬ 
habitants  in  the  state  above  21  years  old  according  the 
sensurs  just  taken  it  is  thought  the  election  in  some  of  the 
counties  will  be  contested  martin  vanburin  has  received 
more  votes  than  he  did  in  1836  when  he  was  elected  but 
has  fell  short  of  Harrison  a  great  many  thousands  no 
doubt  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  corruption  in  the 
elections  the  elections  have  run  very  close  a  very  small 
majority  in  many  of  the  large  states  in  pensylvania  both 
parties  dame  the  vote  and  so  in  Virginia  if  Judg  Burney 
has  received  many  in  these  two  states  there  may  be  no 
choice  But  no  doubt  Harrison  is  chosen  notwithstanding 
so  old  tip  will  be  the  next  President  for  4  years 

24:  Sleighs  run  well  in  the  morning  the  market  is 
very  full  Turkeys  went  from  8  to  11  cents  Geese  at  7 
and  8  Chickens  at  6  to  8  all  kinds  of  provisions  reason¬ 
able 

25:  been  to  market  there  were  less  poltry  than  usual 
the  day  before  thanksgiving  the  market  prety  fair  tur¬ 
keys  sold  from  7  to  10  cents  pr  pound  geese  at  7  to  8 
cents  chickens  from  6  to  8  cents  pr  pound  —  Milk  from 
6  The  Rev.  Daniel  Dana  (1771-1859)  son  of  Rev.  Joseph 
and  Mary  Turner  Dana,  Pastor  at  Newburyport  1794-1820 ;  pres¬ 
ident  Dartmouth  College  1820-1821  ;  pastor  in  Londonderry,  New 
Hampshire  1822-1826,  in  Newburyport,  1826-1845.  He  married, 
1st,  Elizabeth  Coombs  of  Newburyport,  2d  Sarah  Emery.  He 
was  the  father  of  Rev.  William  Coombs  Dana  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina  and  grandfather  of  Rev.  Morrison  Bartly  of 
Alabama. 
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17  to  20  cents  pr  gallon  pork  fresh  6  cents  pr  pound  Beef 
about  5  cents  to  6%  —  Apples  well  put  up  1.25  pr  Bar 
Corn  65  cents  per  Bushel  potatoes  33  cents  per  Bushel 
Flour  $5.75  per  Barrel  Cider  $1.25  per  Barrel 

26 :  Thanksgiving  good  sleighing  pleasant  day,  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth  have  great  reason  for  thank¬ 
fulness  heard  Mr  Durant  spent  the  evening  at  Col. 
Adams,  as  has  been  mv  habit  for  more  than  twenty  years 
began  to  snow  again  in  the  evening 

27 :  Continues  to  snow,  there  has  scarsely  been  six 
days  of  fine  weather  for  six  weeks  the  oldest  inhabitant 
of  Kents  Island  says  he  never  new  so  long  a  run  of  high 
tides  in  all  his  life  time  the  highest  tides  have  risin 
above  the  railrode  and  run  through  the  tunnel  in  Salem 
the  cars  on  the  Eastern  Railrode  go  as  far  as  Portsmouth 
Deem.  5 :  People  are  calculating  that  business  will  be 
good  in  consequence  of  having  a  new  President  hope  they 
will  not  be  disappointed  —  should  the  country  be  as  pros¬ 
perous  for  12  years  to  come  as  it  has  the  last  12  years 
sense  Gen*.  Jacson  was  chosen  I  believe  there  will  be  no 
great  reason  for  complaint  when  General  Jacson  was 
Elected  president  the  national  Debt  was  fifty  nine  milions 
of  Dollars  and  nothing  in  the  treasury  since  that  time 
the  national  debt  is  entirely  paid  a  pention  has  been 
granted  to  all  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolution 
w'hich  amounts  to  more  than  1^  millions  of  dollars  per 
year  18^  millions  of  dollars  has  been  paid  for  Indian 
Lands  which  the  government  now  own  and  39  milons  of 
Dollars  in  the  treasury  more  than  is  wanted  and  has  been 
Loan’d  out  to  the  states  as  a  surpluss  over  and  above  the 
wants  of  the  government  besides  all  the  espences  of  re- 
mooveing  the  Indians  beyond  the  missippi  and  providing 
them  provisions  for  one  year  and  also  all  the  money  ex¬ 
pended  in  prossecuting  the  Florida  War  the  money  ex¬ 
pended  in  internal  improvements  such  as  building  canals 
railrodes  and  removing  obstructions  in  the  harbors  and 
improveing  the  navy  yards  and  all  the  national  vessels 
and  ships  is  perhaps  more  than  has  been  expended  any  12 
years  previous  Commerse  has  been  good  manufacturing 
has  increasd  to  such  a  degree  that  scarcely  a  water  power 
in  the  country  that  is  not  taken  up  at  high  prices,  and 
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extensive  mills  and  buildings  are  erected  and  almost  every 
old  establishment  inlarged  and  improved  I  mention  these 
thing  in  contrast  with  the  ery  of  ruin  ruin  that  we  hear 
so  much  from  every  quarter  of  the  whig  departments 
8 :  Congress  has  assembled  what  course  they  will  take 
the  present  winter  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  probable  they 
will  do  but  little  till  the  new  Congress  assembles  which 
will  be  the  fourth  of  march  next  when  the  new  president 
takes  the  Chair 

The  Eastern  travel  has  increast  very  much  since  the 
railrode  has  been  opened  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

10:  never  were  the  Constables  more  busy  in  Byfield 
than  at  the  present  season — 6  young  men  taken  for  a  riot 
at  the  meeting  house  on  the  16  of  Septr  last — 

13:  Sunday  raind  all  day  only  12  people  at  meeting 
in  the  fournoon  and  no  meeting  in  the  afternoon  Doctor 
Proctor  was  Buryd  in  the  afternoon  Doctor  Proctor  has 
resided  in  Rowley  about  40  years  has  been  a  skilful  and 
respected  phescian  and  surgeon  many  lament  his  Death 
altho  he  has  lived  to  be  73  years  old 

15:  heard  of  the  Death  of  Moses  Poor  of  West  New¬ 
bury  one  of  the  most  industerous  men  of  the  age  and  has 
acquired  a  Large  Estate  aged  81  years 

January  1  1841 :  now  commences  the  new  year  morn¬ 
ing  fair  and  cold  the  afternoon  a  violent  snow  storm  the 
coldest  and  thickest  fall  of  snow  that  has  been  for  the  sea¬ 
son  surely  the  new  year  has  come  in  like  a  Lion  attended 
the  lecture  preparitory  to  the  communion  halld  a  load  of 
wood  from  the  pasture 

4:  Just  heard  of  the  death  of  Mary  G.  Kent  she  has 
been  sick  more  than  a  year  she  was  a  good  girl  and  much 
respected 

9 :  the  old  and  beautiful  farm  of  uncle  David  Adams, 
over  which  I  have  traveled  so  pleasantly  is  sold  for  the 
sum  of  eight  thousand  dollars  to  a  company  of  eight  men 
it  is  said  there  is  more  wood  and  timber  on  that  farm  than 
any  other  in  the  county  of  Rockingham  a  great  deal  of 
timber  is  now  going  to  Boston  on  the  uper  railroad  it  is 
said  that  140  tons  of  timber  was  carried  at  one  load 
14  This  is  my  birth  day  and  brings  me  to  54  years 
18 :  Cold  and  rough  been  to  Newburyport  found  the 
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ffoing  very  bad  a  ^reat  quantity  of  Boards  and  Lumber 
has  come  to  Plumbisland  the  Old  towners  are  contending 
with  Moses  Pettengill  for  claiming  all  on  his  land 

20:  The  storm  of  pollitics  which  has  been  raging  for 
two  years  has  subsided  and  things  appear  to  go  on  very 
smoothly  the  new  president  will  take  the  chair  the  4  of 
march  no  doubt  with  a  great  deal  of  parade  Congress  is 
doing  but  little  at  present  much  is  expected  of  the  new 
congress  and  new  president  but  we  may  find  ourselves 
mistaken  the  Eastern  Boundary  question  will  prove  a 
serious  one  the  national  bank  is  another  difficult  ques¬ 
tion 

21:  The  Children  are  learning  to  sing  some  of  the 
young  folks  go  4  evenings  in  a  week  there  being  2  schools 
in  the  parish  that  meet  twice  in  the  week 

22 :  Fair  weather  ground  coverd  with  ice  been  to 
N.  P.  a  Coaster  Plowed  on  to  plumbisland  inside  the  Bar 
cargo  belonging  to  J  Wood  and  others  the  vessel  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  got  off  the  cargo  somewhat  injured 

Town  school  closes  this  day  the  school  Master  Mr. 
George  Danforth  is  well  spoken  of 

29 :  Snowstorm  been  to  X.  P.  Bot  a  carpet  for  the 
parlour  at  77^  cents  peryard 

30:  Good  sleighing  Boys  been  to  Rowley  after  wood 
been  myself  to  Old  Rowley  with  a  sleigh  with  Sally  — 
George  gone  to  singing  school  at  the  mills 

Febry  8:  Wm  Bartlett  died  this  fournoon  the  Town 
of  N.  P.  will  feal  the  Death  of  M^  Bartlett 

13:  Old  Candlemass  Day  according  to  old  rules  we 

may  expect  a  great  deal  of  cold  weather  the  morning  very 
cold  glass  stood  at  one  degree  above  zero  westerly  wind 
and  very  brite  all  day 

18:  Gen'.  Harrison  the  President  elect  has  arived  at 
the  Capital  much  is  Expected  by  the  Federelist ;  hope  they 
will  not  be  disappointed 

22 :  the  H.  P.  Bank  has  failed  the  united  states  bank 
is  gone  down,  People  will  begin  to  think  by  and  by  that 
General  Jacksons  ideas  respecting  the  united  states  bank 

were  correct - that  Bank  is  Rotten  and  almost  a  ded 

loss 

25 :  Been  to  Georgetown  attended  the  abolition  meet- 
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in^  Wm  Loyd  Garison  was  present  the  meeting:  was  well 
attended  the  Resolutions  wer  severe 

March  2 :  pleasant  attended  the  annual  Parish  Meet¬ 
ing:  had  a  peasible  meeting:  Chose  Moses  Dale  moderator 
Wm  Tenney  Clerk  D  Noyes  Sami  Cheaney  and  Ebener  C 
J aekman  assessors  voted  to  raise  six  hundred  and  twenty 
five  dollars  to  pay  the  ministers  salery  and  other  expenses 

March  4 :  This  is  the  day  for  the  president  to  take  the 
Chair  the  Country  all  Excited  thousands  ar  g:one  to 
Washington  to  see  the  poor  old  President  come  into  the 
Chair 

6 :  the  inaug:ural  speech  of  old  tip  has  reach’d  here  let 
us  look  out  for  the  good  times  that  are  so  often  promised 
by  the  federal  party 

9 :  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Town  of  Newbury  select¬ 
men  Daniel  Colman  Jacob  Atkinson  and  Oliver  D  Rogers 
the  same  are  assessors  overseers  of  the  poor  Edmund 
Smith  —  Bartlet  and  Daniel  Noyes  Treasurer  Stuart 
Chase  Expence  of  the  poor  twelve  hundred  dollars  less 
than  the  last  year 

11 :  been  to  N.  P.  the  prospect  is  that  we  shall  have 
difficulty  with  England  concerning  the  boundary  at  the 
East  —  and  also  respecting  the  Burning  of  the  Carolin  on 
the  St.  Lawrance  by  McLeod  it  is  rumor’d  that  the  Brit¬ 
ish  minister  has  demanded  the  prisonir  who  is  now  in 
prison  under  an  endictment  by  the  grand  Jury  of  N.  York 
we  are  slow  to  believe  that  Britan  wishes  for  war  with 
America  under  present  circumstances  if  they  should  J 
hope  our  Government  and  nation  will  stand  firm  to  their 
rights  and  Let  Federal  principles  be  forgotten 

12 :  Singing  School  at  the  seminary  closes  this  even¬ 
ing  under  the  care  of  Mr  Ruggels  Mr  Adams  gave  us  a 
lecture  last  evening  on  the  early  history  of  England 

15 :  news  of  war  with  Britan  the  Eastern  boundary 
line  is  in  dispute  and  the  Case  of  McLeod  for  burning  the 
Caroline  near  the  niagary  falls  McLeod  is  said  to  be  an 
English  man 

17 :  the  hebrew  class  meets  at  the  parsonag  this  Even- 
ing 

19:  attended  Church  meeting  but  very  fiew  people 
ther  the  Division  in  our  Church  respecting  slavery  has 
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almost  destroyed  our  union  and  peace  nearly  twenty  of 
our  Church  are  so  dissatisfied  with  the  Course  the  Pastur 
has  pursued  that  they  keep  away  from  the  Communion 
what  will  be  the  end  of  their  Course  I  know  not 

23:  undoubtedly  the  news  today  is  more  faveourable 
with  respect  to  our  relation  with  England  IMr  Webster 
and  Mr  Fox  the  British  minister  are  very  cordial  in  their 
communications  that  maybe  expected  —  been  chopping 
wood  and  triming  appletrees  found  Old  Theodore  in  the 
pasture  splitting  a  stump 

The  singing  school  at  the  seminary  was  interrupted  the 
last  evening  by  throwing  snuff  through  the  room  the 
school  was  obliged  to  leave  the  hall 

25 :  been  to  Rowley  to  the  auction  of  Mr  Biackington 
found  the  traveling  very  bad  the  spring  birds  have  made 
their  appearance  such  as  Blackbirds,  Robbins  and  blew 
birds  the  wild  Geese  are  flying  east  —  the  spring  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  coming  on,  hay  is  very  scierce  the  season  for 
feeding  began  early  and  people  are  scant  for  hay  which  is 
now  fetching  $17.00  the  Church  and  people  in  Rowley 
are  about  Building  a  new  meeting  House  on  the  plaine 
some  are  not  willing  to  leave  the  old  spot 

April  4 :  President  Harrison  died  with  Inflimation  on 
the  Lungs  the  first  that  has  died  in  office 

9 :  the  news  papers  come  dresst  in  mourning  for  the 

President  it  is  thought  that  the  old  president  has  had 
more  Excitement  than  he  was  able  to  bair  vice  president 
Tyler  is  said  to  be  very  unwell  it  is  doubtful  whither  he 
will  be  able  to  discharge  the  duties  devolve  upon  him  —  it 
was  justly  thought  by  the  democrats  that  they  were  not 
the  proper  men  for  president  and  vice  president,  at  the 
present  time  when  the  whole  countr^^  is  in  such  an  uncom¬ 
mon  and  Foolish  Excitement 

(To  he  continued) 


LETTER  WRITTEN  TO  ICHABOD  TUCKER 
REGARDING  HARVARD  COLLEGE,  IN  1811 


Cambridge,  August  16th  1811. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  received  in  proper  season  your  favor  of  the  7th  in¬ 
stant.  I  apprehend  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  accom¬ 
modating  your  young  friends  with  a  chamber  either  within 
or  without  the  walls  of  College  as  you  prefer.  The  new 
class  I  think  will  be  large,  and  possibly  more  will  apply 
for  rooms  than  can  be  accommodated  within  the  walls. 
Should  this  be  the  case  our  enquiry  among  others  will  be 
who  can  best  afford  a  little  additional  expense  for  a  cham¬ 
ber  in  town  ?  There  is  no  scarcity  of  good  and  well  sit¬ 
uated  chambers  in  the  neighborhood  of  College. 

Now  for  your  formidable  list  of  queries,  but  for  which 
I  should  have  answered  your  letter  a  few  days  earlier. 
The  new  edifice  has  been  resting  more  than  a  fortnight  for 
want  of  brick,  but  the  workmen  are  now  returned,  and  the 
walls  are  rising  above  the  second  story.  I  hear  of  no 
complaint  about  funds  for  its  completion.  Our  number  of 
students  exceeds  220.  Science  and  morals  are  in  a  hope¬ 
ful  condition.  Study  and  decency  of  deportment  are  not 
less  fashionable  now,  than  formerly.  I  hope  we  are  im¬ 
proving  in  these  particulars.  The  whole  of  the  freshman 
class  and  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  two  middle  classes 
study  the  Hebrew  language.  Their  progress  does  not 
usually  exceed  70  or  80  psalms.  The  library  has  re¬ 
ceived  no  great  additions  of  late.  The  books  sent  for 
about  18  months  since  have  not  yet  arrived.  The  appara¬ 
tus  has  been  considerably  enlarged  and  improved  within  a 
few  years.  The  botanical  garden  is  in  a  flourishing  state. 
It  attracts  attention  and  visitors  from  every  quarter.  What 
are  the  imme(Late  evils,  the  University  is  to  experience 
from  the  reign  of  Democracy,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  should 
this  diabolical  reign  be  of  long  continuance  it  cannot  fail 
to  produce  ultimately  the  most  destructive  to  this  and 
every  other  institution,  whether  literary,  religious  or  civil, 
within  its  grasp.  The  Chronicle  and  Patriot  abound  with 
threats,  promises  and  schemes  of  reform.  When  and  how 
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they  are  to  be  introduced  we  are  not  informed.  We  ex¬ 
pect  the  legislature,  at  its  next  session,  will  overhall  the 
board  of  Overseers  and  mould  it  into  a  democratic  form. 
This  perhaps  may  satisfy  them  for  the  present.  But  this 
will  put  the  College  completely  into  their  power,  since  no 
act  of  the  Corporation  can  become  a  law  without  concur- 
rance,  and  no  individual  can  be  chosen  into  the  immediate 
government  or  into  the  board  of  corporation  without  their 
sanction.  The  College  has  never  been,  I  apprehend,  in  a 
more  perilous  condition. 

I  hope  for  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  you  at  commence¬ 
ment. 

From  your  friend  and  servant 

L.  Hedge 

Superscription : 

Ichabod  Tucker,  Esq. 

Salem 

—  Misc.  Mss.  Essex  Institute. 


HORSE  IMPOUNDED  BY  TIMOTHY  PICKERING 


Mr.  Amos  Trask:  I  Have  Impounded  Your  Horse 
from  My  Pasture.  My  folks  and  MySelf  have  found  Him 
there.  Every  time  We  have  Gone  Out,  I  Purpose  Now  to 
Proceed  as  the  Law  Directs.  You  have  a  Right  in  Chus- 
ing  apprisers  of  the  Damages  as  Well  as  I.  If  You  Will 
Come  Down  and  Act  the  Part  of  An  Honest  ]\Ian  its  Well. 

Tim®  Pickering 
—  Misc.  Mss.  Essex  Institute. 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  COMMANDERS  OF 
PRIVATE  SHIPS  OF  WAR 


In  Congress.  Wednesday,  April  3,  1776. 

Instructions  to  the  Commanders  of  Private  Ships  or 
Vessels  of  War  which  shall  have  Commissions  or  Letters 
of  Marque  and  Reprisal  Authorising  them  to  make  Cap¬ 
tures  of  British  Vessels  and  Cargoes. 

1 

You  may  by  force  of  arms,  attack  subdue  and  take  all 
ships  and  other  Vessels  Belonging  to  the  Subjects  of  the 
king  of  Great  Brittain,  on  the  high  seas  or  between  high 
warter  and  Low  warter  Marks  Except  Ships  and  Vessels 
bringing  Persons  who  intend  to  Settle  and  Reside  in  the 
United  Colonies,  or  bringing  arms,  ammunition  Or  war¬ 
like  Stores  to  the  said  Colonies  for  the  use  of  Such  In¬ 
habitants  thereof  as  are  Friends  to  the  American  Cause 
Which  you  shall  suffer  to  pass  unmolested  the  Command¬ 
ers  thereof  permitting  a  peaceable  search  and  giving  Sat¬ 
isfactory  Information  of  the  Contents  of  the  Ladings  and 
Destinations  of  the  Voyages. 

2 

You  may  by  force  of  arms  attack  Subdue  and  take  all 
Ships  &  other  Vessels  whatsoever  Carrying  Soldiers  arms 
gun  powder  Ammunition,  Provisions  or  any  other  Con¬ 
traband  [torn]  to  any  of  the  British  armies  or  Ships  of 
war  employed  against  these  Colonies. 

3 

You  shall  bring  such  Ships  and  Vessels  as  you  shall 
take  with  their  Guns,  Rigging  Tackle  apparel  Furniture 
and  Ladings  to  some  Convenient  port  or  ports  of  the 
United  Colonies,  that  proceedings  may  thereupon  be  had 
in  due  form,  before  the  Courts  which  are  or  shall  be  there 
appointed  to  hear  and  Determine  Causses  Civil  and  mara- 
time. 
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4 

You  or  one  of  your  Cheif  Officers  shall  bring  or  Send 
the  Master  and  pilot  and  one  or  more  principal  Persons  of 
the  Company  of  Every  Ship  or  Vessel  by  you  taken  as 
soon  after  the  Capture  as  may  be  to  the  Judge  or  Judges 
of  such  Court  as  aforesaid  to  be  Examined  upon  Oath  and 
make  answer  to  The  Interrogatories  which  may  be  pro¬ 
pounded  touching  the  Interest  or  property  of  the  Ship  or 
Vessel  and  Her  Ladings  and  at  the  same  time  you  shall 
Deliver  or  Cause  to  be  Delivered  to  the  Judge  or  Judges, 
all  Passes,  Seabriefs,  Charter  parties.  Bills  of  Lading, 
Cocketts  Letters  and  other  Documents  and  Writings. 

—  Essex  Institwte,  Coffin  Mss.  vol.  I,  p.  H6. 


ROBERT  COWAN,  SALEM  ARTIST 


Salem  7  Dec;.  1791 


Mr.  John  Derby 

To  Robert  Cowan  — Dr. 

To  painting  a  Landscape  for 

Chimney  Board .  £  1.9.7 

Received  payment  in  full 

Robert  Cowan 


Salem  March  1st.  1792 
Elias  H.  Derby  Esqr.  Dr.  to  Robert  Cowan 
To  Ornamenting  part  of  Ship  Grand  Turk 

Stern  .  0 :18 :0 

Errors  Exceptd.  Received  payment 

Robert  Cowan 

—  Essex  InstUvie,  Derby  Mss.  Vol.  31,  pp.  47,  51. 
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Yankee  Stone  Cutters.  The  First  American  School  of 
Sculpture,  1800-1850.  By  Albert  TenEyck  Gardner. 
Published  for  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  by 
Columbia  University  Press.  1945,  folio,  cloth,  illus. 
Price,  $4.00. 

Museum  directors  and  the  non-specialist  will  welcome  this 
new  book  by  an  official  in  the  great  Metropolitan,  because  it 
presents  in  a  readable  manner  the  problems  of  museums  and 
what  to  do  about  them.  The  impulses  of  backwoodsmen, 
farmers’  sons,  immigrant  boys  and  college  graduates  to  take 
up  sculptor’s  tools  are  analyzed,  and  the  sculptors  themselves 
depicted  as  men  of  their  times  rather  than  artists.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  monuments  to  heroes  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
rise  of  sculptors  in  this  country,  and  the  life  of  American  art 
lovers  in  Italy,  including  Salem’s  own  William  Wetmore 
Story,  as  well  as  the  works  of  John  Rogers,  another  product 
of  Salem,  are  fully  related.  A  biographical  directory  and  a 
list  of  the  works  of  these  artists  in  the  Metropolitan  com¬ 
pletes  the  book.  Illustrations  of  the  works  of  these  ingenious 
Yankee  mechanics  add  great  interest.  There  is  a  good  index. 
Recommended  to  all  museums  and  libraries  and  to  art  stu¬ 
dents  everywhere. 


Hymn-Tunes  of  Lowell  Mason.  A  Bibliography.  Com¬ 
piled  by  Henry  Lowell  Mason.  1944.  118  pp.  octavo, 

cloth,  illus.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  The  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  Price,  $3.00. 

Lowell  Mason,  who  has  been  rightly  designated  “The 
Father  of  Protestant  Church  Music  in  America,”  was  a  born 
educator  in  the  field  of  music.  At  a  time  in  the  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century  when  such  music  was  in  a  low  condition,  Mr. 
Mason  sought  to  improve  the  situation  with  the  Hymn-Time. 
He  produced  a  total  of  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  of 
which  twelve  hundred  and  ten  were  of  his  own  composition. 
This  bibliography  represents  a  vast  amount  of  work,  a  labor 
of  love  by  the  compiler,  who  is  a  grandson  of  Lowell  Mason. 
It  is  arranged  in  fourteen  sections  with  dates  and  sources 
clearly  defined.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  of  great 
service  to  musicians  and  a  notable  addition  to  music  history. 
Strongly  recommended  to  all  music  libraries. 
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Preaching  in  the  First  Century  of  New  England 
History.  By  Babette  May  Levy.  1945,  215  pp.  octavo, 
cloth.  Hartford,  Connecticut:  The  American  Society 
of  Church  History.  Price,  $3.00 
This  dissertation  on  the  Puritan  preaching  of  the  early 
seventeenth  century  shows  tremendous  research  on  the  part 
of  the  author  and  is  worthy  of  a  much  more  extensive  review 
than  it  is  possible  to  give  here.  Up  to  1650,  the  Puritan 
ministers  were  all  English  born  but,  after  that  date,  the  first 
Harvard  graduates  began  to  take  the  places  made  vacant  by 
death.  The  chapters  include  The  Background  and  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  Preachers;  The  Doctrine  as  it  was  Preached; 
Success:  The  Puritan  High  Eoad  to  Damnation;  Practical 
Teaching;  Politics  and  War;  The  Form  of  the  Sermons; 
Sermonic  Similitudes;  A  Sidelight  upon  the  Puritan  Mind; 
The  Plain  Style  and  its  Variations;  The  Reception  of  the 
Sermons.  There  is  a  bibliography  of  the  sermons  preached 
by  the  various  ministers  and  a  full  general  reference  to  books 
consulted.  There  is  a  good  index.  The  Essex  Institute  is 
mentioned  among  the  libraries  having  a  large  collection  of 
sermons  and  religious  books.  Strongly  recommended  to 
those  interested  in  the  early  religious  history  of  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  Adventurers  of  Bermuda.  A  History  of  the  Island 
from  its  Discovery  until  the  Dissolution  of  the  Somers 
Island  Company  in  1684.  By  Henry  Wilkinson.  1933, 
396  pp.  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  London:  Oxford  University 
Press.  Price,  16s. 

This  early  history  of  the  Bermuda  Islands  is  an  outstand¬ 
ing  piece  of  work,  a  story  in  which  the  colonies  of  America 
had  no  small  part.  In  1609,  the  British  “Sea  Venture” 
was  wrecked  off  the  Islands  and  from  this  adventure  Shake¬ 
speare  wrote  the  story  of  “The  Tempest”.  Thereupon  a  com¬ 
pany  was  formed  to  exploit  and  settle  the  Islands  under  the 
Virginia  company.  King  James  I  and  many  of  the  great 
merchants  of  England  had  a  part  in  it.  The  author  has 
found  his  material  in  the  British  Museum,  as  well  as  in  the 
Archives  of  Bermuda,  and  he  gives  excellent  biographies  of 
the  men  concerned.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  some  of 
their  internal  troubles  Governor  Winthrop  sent  them  aid 
from  New  England.  It  is  a  readable  book,  giving  valuable 
information  about  our  neighbors  to  the  south  in  this  early 
period  of  American  history. 
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